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This rnonograph vesu]^ froui a series of papers presented at 
Srevard Community College durfng the 1975^76 academic 
year as poxt of a lecture stries in postsecondary education. 
The lecture series was one of several profesgional develop- 
merit activities made possible through Staff and PropaiB 
B?velopment fiinding. It is envisioned that the essavB con- 
xaine-d herein will serve as a cataiyst for discussion from 
i^hicJi innovative and exciting ideas will result. 

The fDurth quarter of the twentieth century will provide 
mBjny new challenges for postsecoudary education, Tl.e 
''new-' student in higher education, the increased role of 
govemment in the affairs of coileges and universities, and the 
ijicreased demand for accountability and sharing of resources 
are sevsral of the issues that will impinge upon the educa- 
tional process and must therefore be addressed. The need to 
eiigafe in sound educaticnfd planning, to create on environ- 
ment \vhich maximizes learning, and to introduce innovative 
aaid humanistic processes into the total educational program 
aj*e certain to take on add*?d import-ance as we approach the 
turn of the century. 

The et^itors wish to express their appreciation to Sally Larson, 
Kay Kehoe and Nma Miller for their assistance in the prepara' 
tion of the manuscripts. A special thanks is extended to those 
leaders in education who visited the College to identify and 
discuss some of the ContemporEiry Issues In Postsecondary 
Education. " ~ 
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1984: ^HAT GOVERNANCE 
FOR 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES? 



by 

Louis W, Bender 

When Bob Breuder asked me to be with you back in 
October, he suggested that I talk to you about some of the 
state and federal developments which could have implications 
for the community college. Bob had just read a monopaph I 
prepared for the American Association of Communitj^ and 
Junior Colleges titled The States, Communities, and Confa-ol 
of the Community College. He felt tiiat that publication 
would be an appropriate basis for the paper he was asking me 
to present today. I asked him to confirm his Invitation by 
letter and to indicate the title or topic which he would like 
me to address. So I want ail of you to know that the title of 
this paper was developed by Bob Breuder^ not me. Vm not 
sure whether he chose 1984 because of the famous book on 
"Big Brother'' or because he assumed I would present some- 
thing that is "far out" 

The AACJC monograph was written as a result of a 
meeting convened one year ago this month by Ed Gleazer of 
past presidents and chairmen of the AACJC Boards from 
1966 through 1974. That group was discussing **What's 
Ahead of Ua on the Horizon?-' A major concern on the hori- 
zon identified by that group wan the drift toward state con- 
trol and then that poup commissioned Ed to have a 
monograph developed* 

One of my major tiieses within tfie monopaph was tiiat 
too many of us are aiming at the wrong taiget when we 
conclude tiiat the governance of the community college is in 
jeopardy becauie of ttie drift toward state contiroL Too 
frequentiys I believe, we tiiink in terms of the incumbent 
officiali in the stote agency responsible for communis 
colleges without eKamming the precursors which me brinpng 
about more paper workj pcater fonnali^ationt and resMctive 
procedural requirements. I believe the fedei^ govemment 
becomes a major vOIain when we examine t.ie problem in 
dep^ and more thoroughly. 

This coming week NCHEMS (The Nattonri Center for 
Hi^er Education Management Sysiams) wiU hold its 1976 
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Nation^ Assembly. One of the topics to be addressed is 
titled '*The Federal Government: The Third Party in Institu- 
tional-State Relations''. I intend to give you tome evidence 
today that the topic might be better retitled, "The Federal 
Govemment: The First Party in Institutional-State Re- 
hitions,'' 

Now why should you as individual faculty and staff 
members be concerned or interested in the topic identified 
by Bob Breuder or by the position which I will be presenting? 
How will this in any way impinge upon your day-to-day 
activities? Well, it may be indirect and subtle* but each one of 
ui here most assuredly will feel the growing presence of 
federal involvement Art Cohen recently expressed his con- 
cern in a speech titled "Will There Be a Community College 
in Year 20O0?'' 

Nature and Growth of Federal Role 



The historic tenet that education is a responsibility of 
each state seemed to suwive for the first centuiy of our 
country. When pants of land were made for the benefit of 
education during the "Northwest Temto^" expiuisioni there 
were no sWngs attached. The federal land (or the funds from 
tile sale of federal land) was for the pui^ose of education but 
no policing and no directioned control was verted from the 
federal level at that time. With the passive of the Morril Act, 
we find the first subtle intmsion which probably was not 
even viewed as significant at that time. The Morril Act re- 
quired that any institution endowed with the federal land or 
funds was to be state controlled. Severed states demonstrated 
the ifft of satisi^ing govemmehtal requirements while main- 
taining their own independence by creating quastpublic 
institutions. In New York State, Comell Unive^l^ ii readly 
made up of two entities, one private and the otiieri m agri- 
culture and mechanical componenti is state or public, 
Pennsylvania State University is itiU described as a *-stote- 
related'* inetitution since it was able to mmntain its private 
status while qualifying for tile land pant desipiation in that 
state. 

The Second MowU Act of 1890 moved more visibly 
towaurd federal encroachment when it ^eciJHed ttiat the 
president of evei^ Iwid grant college would submit an annuid 
report to the Secretary of Ae Interior md the Secretary- of 
tiie TreaBUty* Again, the requirements Imposed in order to 
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receive federal funds probably did not seem to be much. In 
reality, however^ there had been a shift from a "no sMngs" 
posture to one of mandatoiy reporting by the centennial 
anniversa^ of our country* 

Now let us look at the nature of the federal role from 
the 1960s to the present which should enable us to project 
a little bit toward 1984. Most federal programs have been 
based upon an incentive principle whereby federal dollars are 
used to entice states or institutions to participate while 
assuming concomitant obligation consistent with the par- 
ticular purpose or program, Fedaral programs have under- 
standably evolved as national crises or national interests have 
emerged. 

A recent monopaph developed by the Institute for 
Educational Leadership at the George Washington Unive^ity 
analyzes the incentive pant approach in higher education 
during the past fifteen years. It lists four discreet thrusts 
which have developed by exannining tfie pattern of pants 
which have been made. The first major area or thrust was 
directed toward pure research. This could be easily associated 
v\nth Sputnik and the race to the moon. The second was im- 
proving teaching and learning in response to student protests 
and the campus unrest of the sixties. Community outreach 
and manpower training areas was the ttilrd major thrust in 
the early seventies precipitated from social and economic 
issues. The fourth in the past few years has been pressure for 
cooperation and resource sharing among institituons in re> 
sponse to declining resources. Now all of these priorities seem 
worthy and certainly consistent with the interests of commu-' 
nity colleges in Florida or in other states, The difficulty is, 
however^ that the incentive grant approach must have some- 
one or somebody establishing the prdoritles and m^ing the 
decision as to which institutions and states will receive the 
funds. Here we find not only the priorities of Conpess in tiie 
various legislative acts of ^e 60s and the 70s; but alsOp tiie 
personal interpretations and vdues of centrd staff at the 
feder^ level v^ho review proposals and who have the real 
power in determining the pante sweepstakea. 

Let-s now examine some of the specific federal pro- 
grams and how tiiey are impacting upon state and locid 
community college goveniance. The Hi^er Education Facili= 
ties Act of 1963 initiated two sipiiflcant federsd provisions 
related to governance. The fMt called for state plans so ttiat 
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the facilities monies could be used equitably, Norie of us 
would ai^e with the principle, nor would we feel that plan- 
ning which resulted since that time has not been desirable, 
But studente of systems would immediately caution us that 
it is not so simple, since state plani for facility development 
necessarily is inter-related with cumculum and prograrn offer* 
ingi, peraonnel, and a myriad of other facets of institutional 
operation* An immediate requirenjent emanating from the 
federal level was for more information to be sure the federal 
monies were used appropriately for education^ facilities. 
We had the beginning of HEGIS (Higher TJducational Generd 
Information Survey) which began with only a few areas of 
information and data being sought aiid which now has ex^ 
panded to nine different areas. Privf te institutions which 
had jealously radntained autonomy and even secrecy of 
operations were for the first tinio forced to comply in order 
to receive federal monies. 

Let us now jump to the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1972 where a dramatic shift occuned both in the 
philosophy of operation and potential implications for 
governance structures. Whereas the federal programB of the 
sixties had been institution-based to a great extent, the basic 
educational opportuni^ grants of 1972 were predicated upon 
a **free or open m^ket" principle. The concept was that 
institutions would become more accountable if ttie student 
consum.ers were provided the funds and thus as consumers 
would shop for excellence in educational propams. Few 
recalled that the state plans advocated ftom the federal level 
in the mid 60s were intended to reduce competition^ chaos, 
and conflict among different institutions. The ewly role and 
scope concepts of state master plans designed to foster 
specific missions and purpose^ for different segmenti of insti- 
Uitions were abruptiy and almost totally disregarded in the 
new shift. As a result, one of the governance problems con- 
fronting many states today is the dilemma of competition 
and duplication of offerings among both public and private 
institutions* 

Emerging Federal Role 

In an erticle in the December issue of the Kappan 
magazine* I cautioned colleges and universities to be aware of 
the coniumer protection strategies being proposed by ttie 
Feder^ Tmde Commission for the profit-oriented proprieta^ 
sector of postaecondaiy education. With the open m^ket 
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concept of the 1972 Amondments, Congress dedared its 
intent to go beyond the earlier concept of higher education 
and to encompass all of posteecondary education^ including 
proprietary schools. With that action^ students receiving 
federal ^ants can attend a proprietary school as well as a 
community college or any other postsecondaty institution* 
The proprietaries, however, are regulated by the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) since education or training becomes 
a commodify when the profit motive is considered. One of 
the major responsibilities of the FTC is consumer protection 
and it has for the last year been investigating the practices of 
proprietary schools and has now proposed new guides which, 
if formally adopted later this year, could have immediate 
implications for proprietary schools and, i believe, future im- 
plications for ail postsecondary institutions. 

Let us review first some of the precursors to the FTC 
action. Carolyn Helliwell of the American Institutes for 
Research in Palo Alto, California conducted research into 
complaints registered with the FTC and the U.S. Office of 
Education. Dr. Helliwell categorized the 'incidents" or com- 
plaints which were addressed to agencies. A summary of 
complaint categories identified were: 

L Inequitable refund policies and failure to 
make timely tuition and fee refunds. 

2. Misleading recruiting and admission practices. 

3. Inadequate instructional programs* 

4. Inadequate instructional staff. 

5. Lack of necessary disclosure in written docu- 
mente* 

6. Inadequate instructional equipment and facil- 
ities. 

7. Lack of adequate job placement services 
(if promised)^ and lack of adequate follow- 
through practices. 

8. Lack of adequate student selection/orientation 
practices. . 
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9. Inadequate housing facilities. 

10. Untrue or misleading advertising, 

11. Lack of adequate practices for keeping student 
records. 

12. Excessive instability in the instructional stoff 

13. Misrepresentation or misuse of chartered, 
approved, or accredited status. 

14. Lack of adequate financial stability.l 



All of us would acknowledge the desii-abili^ for con- 
sumer protection. I am sure we would also acknowledge that 
many non-profit public and private institutions would be 
vulnerable to the same complaints as those leveled at the 
proprietaries. In fact, the courts already have numerous cases 
on the docket under several of those categories which are 
aimed at public or private institutions. 

There are two dangerous governance implications which 
I would like to shar^ with you. First, among the proposals to 
the lis. Office of Education for addressing the problem of 
consumer protection is the advocacy of a regulator ap- 
proach* The American Institutes for Research has iteelf 
received a grant from the Office of Planning, Budgetings and 
Evaluation of the S. Office of Education to develop 
instruments or forms which would be designed to collect 
'*consumer information" as opposed to "management infor- 
mation" for use by USOE. Now notice how the governance 
becomes enmeshed for we now find the American Institutes 
for Research offering as one strategy to have accrediting 
associations assume the regulatory or policing responsibili- 
ties associated with consumer protection. That organization 
propoied that there are four potential approaches including; 



1, Turning the entire regulatory function over 
to the states and improving their regulatory 
effectiveness. 

2* Tumlng the entire regulatory function over 
to ttie private accrediting bodies and im« 
proving their regulator effectivanesi* 




3, Turning the entire regulator function over 
to a Siiper federai agency or 

4. Any combination of the above.2 

Notice that the organization does not acknowledge the 
role of the local institution. It should be clear, however, that 
there would be significant changes in the governance of 
community colleges under any one of the four proposed 
strategies. 

The second dangerous implication can be seen in the 
proposed new regulations of the FTC aimed at the pro* 
prietary schools. Let me acknowledge that I personally 
believe that the propriotaiy sector and other interests wUl 
ultimately force similar rules or requirements upoa the non 
profit educational institutions if the PTC adopts the pro- 
posed new rules. The rules cover advertisings disclosure, and 
cooling off and refund requirements. Now recognize that 
communis colleges advertise before nearly every new aca 
demic session through public madia. The catalogue of the 
institution can be claisified as advertising as welL Admissions 
officers when counseling a student are also conducting a fornti 
of advertising and thus would come under the new rules. The 
FTC is interested in guarantees against false or misleading 
advertising, a most desirable objective. But note how the 
governance of the community college would be affected* In 
order to do any advertising, concerning career programs or 
possible employment opportunities of students, the institu- 
tion would have to clearly document how the propam had 
been succe^fuL In other wordss it would be necessary to 
show exactly who had completed programs at the institution, 
where they were employed, the salary they received and how 
soon after completing the program they had been employed. 
In addition, the disclosure provision calls for the inBtitution 
to clearly identify the number of students enrolled in each 
propam, the num^r and percentage of ttioae who dropped 
out before completijig the prop^im and then what happened 
to those who in fact did complete the propam. Think of the 
students in your classes. Could you clearly ideatify what 
happened to each gtaident including date of ernployment, 
salary j and so forth? How would your depeurtment be judged 
in the eyes of the public if you were required each quarter 
to provide public disclosure of the number of students who 
dropped out and those who did not find employment in the 
field for which they had prepared? 

7 
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The cooling off arid refund wcjiiiremetits propo^d by 
the TTC Is Intended to protect thm ccniumei ^ainet institu- 
tiona retidning faiid# tot wMch servicii were not reode«d^ 
Agiln it ii a desirable p^nciple hut examine tfie procedures 
proposed. Under the cooling off ieqfuteiner)tj each giudent 
wha regiiWri for admission tamt b& sent tihrDUjh cartiffled 
mail ari ^plmatdon of the dlscloiure provision and then 
givtii ten day a to **cocl off** aa It relatei to admission. 
Imagine the attount of fundi i¥blch w^vld be fOTced upon 
your college budget ly tiie postage ©cpense ^one! The pro- 
G€dure, hCTWevir, requires th&t tte Institution Imclude an 
**afflrittatl^ii repl3? fcrm" in -which the itudeiit must sign 
indicating a reafjFirmation of deilre to he iidianlttid to the 
institution. If the studetit fails tc retmni the aJtiCTiiition foitn^ 
thm the Initittition iaobli^aited to reftind any monies pdd to 
the inititutioft at the titn* of registration. 

Consider the conftialonj consider the cost of such a 
procedure. In an editorial in the- last isiue of ^^Mge, 
Eoagazlriej George Bcnhani illiistitatee scnie of the conie- 
qvences of the myriad of new federai regulations which 
endanger evey InstiHatioii* They inclade: 



1, Thai yeajf'a totiU cost to higher educational 
in&titutiDiiB of federally miandated prograftis 
rione is estimated by Change at $2 billioii ^ 
Of the equivalent of ^e total of ril volilntoy 
fiving to institutions of highei eduoiti£>n* 

2 , Some federal agencies pl^y a cat-aLJid-rnoiise 
game with colleges aJid unive^ltiei, giving 
them, in eff&ct, as little m one wek's notioe 
to coifiply with corfiplex regulations and legist 
lation. 

3 , At th0 stoti Level, we eatinaate that with %vmty 
ne^ bureaucrat added to the lepilative or 
executive payroll to oveisee postsecondEQr 
education, aliother thre© college and uni- 
versity^ adn^irlsteators must be added in a 
typlc JUy pop^lDHs ptate, 

4* **4ifirinative Action'* advertising, federally 
impogad cn the colleges and umlveisities^ is 
no^ efitlnaated to ccit inititutlons least $6 
miUiora a yeMs though tew prcfeisloniU place- 
meiits evM result from auohnatipnd advertiie- 
mexita^ 

&, Thm Interaial Eeventie Sepvrlce as no^ threaten- 
ing to withdiavr t^'Wenipt status tem any 
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«ducatloiisd ansfitatior*- privata or p^blic^ 
that dcei not piacfict "equal oppoitaiiltlei*' 
in Its r^cnaitoeiit of stiidento, 

hm bita of ULsiIesi tiatdi fto» naiiei Md 
addreises of all Inconajng sHadeiits to a dt^ 
taUed analysii how faculty spend th^ir 
tliiie* FoUw-up data of recent duranl rnust 
now compUid md published for the beii&- 
fit cf studerit appUcarmts, wtiile some s^tes 
diManti a complete accoiiiittag of ey^ry pz^ 
ft^load cnembeiihip fm, mmr^ joixm^ stab^ 
scrtptiani and ev^ty poss of paperclips spent 
fay m educatlor^al dnifcltutaoti, do\^n tc 
lit doUat. 

7. State accciuiitabUl^ re^utrenaenta often par- 
allel federal leqjtiiremOTtes but often ^ce^d 
theixi, dupliciitins wd IripllagLtlng data £o11<g<^ 
tion wd lepcrtfng-^ut prooadurii. And 
gioriiJ cfflcee of federal aganclcs-^ partiatilarly 
those at Heidthi Iducafton and Wilf wlU 
ofteii go btyoftd those reqaireinents man- 
datad % Washington, Aas aieatlng furttier 
havoc in eorne rafiions of the ccuntrjrJ 

Arid 1984? 



Notice that in my diseussloii of federal la^slatiQn I ha^e 
not ccmraintid on ttie Smith-Hu^is and otta Vocatiorial 
EdiicatiDii A^cts* Thli was deliberate fcr it mw be that Uie 
govemarice ^f 1984 wiU closely pinilel tihafc vrhlah h.ii 
ivolvad frona vocatf oni ^ucatlcn legWafcioii^ As you knaiv, 
fta Sttlthflu^es Act wm unlqui for ^luicus reasom Jiwt, 
it «vas the only ripiificant ediiaftton l^rtatiOT at the faderal 
Iwml ^hich caune abovt pa tih^ tBmlt cf lobbying fion tiha 
eduoatdOEi sector prior to Enii^enoy Committee on Full 
Fuudiiig duriiig I<7i^on^§^niinigteatiori^SMondly'|theS^ 
Hu^as Act dasignad by Vooatio^d aducatars lAA ttie 
goafi &lprote€tagtfiennsttves agadnitlntortott or ^tftat froan 
fiia irad«nte groupi whtel bisfccri^ly dowft-played vo 
citional <ducatfon^ To aeccmpHrti tfiis^. am entiwly naw 
gov^emanoe and adminisb^thras^ctoe wai criatcd ttom tbi 
lad^ral tci l^stttudondl laveU Iliat if zeasoii wby we 
liairi the Ovtalofi of Vocafdon^ Bducaticn in Florida which Is 
leaMy pro^un-oriaiitad whttc t*i Di^sion of Conininni% 
CoUig€s mi the Board of R^enta Me fnitt^^on^orient^. If 
ivi study tha eonsaquencas of tot legislatiori, vrc sooft find 
an ^eeidln^y ^ht control ftoa tfii ftdart l^^^l wto pre- 
sertted reporting f omns, spacific criteria* ana even aoursi 



content piidtliriia i^hioh In mmy gla^i twcome prescrfptii^i 
and mandatory at fta Ic^ti Iw^l knew ds© that a tte- 
naiendous burearucmcy haa dev^lop^ ^ito toousands mX thi 
feder^ level and hxindrids biireaiucwte at moh itote leif d 
that are «pisM caoffy oitt p^escribwed legwlatoy arid 
control provisions. At to i^te Md i« ttie ciiftctiOT preiaiit 
f eder^ Involvenettt* I would s^gg^t a read dang«r mk'h fcr 
naore and noore fedeml priicriptiora wth many offices and 
biareaus beiji| estafcliAed at state capitals ta police and to 
contifoL As not€d w tihe Ch^|y ecliloririi i^e already see tliis 
in affitmatii/e action requtewtnti and It woiild be pDSiible 
to list mmy m we it we had i3Qore tiime. 

Some ^ue§tionP 

I would hope tihat the ftcul^ and staff of Br«vettd 
Ccminunity College vrculcl give aertcus thou^t to five que§^ 
ticns I ihril praiiftt, It is mjr ballif that acniinurilty" doHag^s 
are best equipjped to couriteiract fte possille gowrnwiee 
model I hai/e deiCTbed lor 1984^ This can orCy le cJoriCj 
howevcrj if all of us in the cQmpaunlty CDlIeyfi legjn to 
identift^ the pr^blem& and and work coUictlvdy 

with other conununi^ colleges to fcfcc ow naticned leadpis 
and the meMbe^s ot Conpreig to ^h^ge direetion* Amorig the 
questions that I WDtald leave ^Itln yov for dlieusslon ae: 

1. The Problem of ^Sisiicn 

tiow can the CQmta^hii^ college Qlm^ly 
tabliahltsmtoiori lo that it ^Hl be linderdtQ^ 
boto within and wj^cut fee bstttution? Wiat 
am le done tc bilng' abcut PI1WI0 cognl^anoe 
of and go\r€m3mmtal auppoit fcr tte cocnniii'^ 
nify College « a dlatinct Jnititutioim wltii a 
speGlflG rale and scope difierent from odier 
poifcaecondary inptitutlDins? 

2. The Problein of UoQ^i ot Policymaking 

How can tte commuinlfef college mitotein its 
indi^idadl^ md dtveraty^ reflective of tti 
indigaiious irt^tonna^nt In vlei^ of tie jreas 
for atandtf^igation said \inUorcni^ ermwiating 
ftona ftd«il and ^tote jollclas wd pro 
cedares? Hovir cm ttie cottimumi^ college be 
respcnglve to conimunl^ educiticn iie^a if 
the loctJi of policy and prtoril^-nQaking is at 
tiiie state »tiie» tliin tte IoctI level? 
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The Problem of Overlapping Jurisdictions 



What cm b# done to countawt or accomo- 
date the ^owth of overlapping and competing 
bureaucFatic juTisdictions at federid, ftgianal, 
and state levels which impinge upon the 
operation of tiie eornmunity coUega? 

The Problem of Internecine WMfsure 

What can ba done to avoid tte interaecine 
conflicti among posteecondary education in- 
stituttonSy including communis* collegei, 
pomng out of competition of tiie flree-maiket 
principle which has superieded earlier lole and 
scope philosophiei of state coordination? 
What si^eguardg can be taken to avoid conflict 
witihin tiie community college iector itself? 

The Problem of Local Initiative 

What cm be done to foster and promote local 
initiative? 

How does the local communis college Inter- 
act In Uie politicid process so that its naisiion 
can be achieved? 4 
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INSTITUTIONAL GOALSi 
AN ESSENTIAL mGREDIlNr 
IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



by 

Robert L, Brauder 
Maxwell C* King 



Mora than 1900 years ago ttie Roniiui philosopher 
Seneca concluded, **When a man does not kxiQw what Imrbor 
he is making tot^ no wmd is tiie fifiii vmA" Simila^lyt we 
may eoncludep an educational institutiori todayj which haa not 
identijBed and let forth clev md MpUcit go^u will be unable 
to provide the necessai^ focus md dirictfon needed to 
achieve its prescribed mission, Petewon «pres^ tiie urgency 
of eatablishlnf foals when he iays: 

'It seemi eisenttal in these timei that colleges arti^ 
culate their goals; to give direction to present md 
fiature work; to provide an Ideology that can nur- 
toe mtemd cooperation^ aoinmumration, and 
trust; to enable appnusd of ttie uiftitution ai a 
me^ii-end system; to afford a basis for public un- 
derstanding md support* Indaedj the college with- 
out the inclination or wUl to define iteelf , to chart 
a eouwe for Itselft can look forwMfd to no ftittore 
to a kind of half4iie of comtwfly Rispond 
shifting preisures — or to a futuie laid down by 
some external auttiority.^'' 

One would suppose that by now the question of edu- 
cational go^s would have been fairly well setfled, md ttie 
problem of how to define them would have found some use- 
ful answew. But the question is still very nauch open* The 
problem of gods to todayj more than ever, a top prloriftr and 
a largely unsolved problem. In spite of ell Ae hhd tiimldng 
and eamist ^k about educational goals and how to def me 
them, ti^e goals produced have been essentiidly HDn^functional, 
There are many reasons why ihrny have b^en nonfunctional 

Ipeterson, Eioh&'d E. The faises of Purpose: Deflnition md 
Uses of Institutional Goals. Bducationd Testtag Service, 
ft^ceton, New Jersey, P* H* ^ ^ 
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but miong the most common »e* 1. too much reliance on 
tile magic of words; % too little public participation In for- 
mulating gods; 3* too littie understanding of what a goal is; 
and, 4. too peat a readine^ to assume that gods are ^eady 
esteblldied and require only to be achieved. Such weakneises 
muit be overcome if goals are to iuceeiifully serve their 
intanded pu^ose. 

The goali of which Peterson speaks we derived from the 
inititution's miiiion stetement a statement of single 
purpoie which Is a hoped for accompUdiraent Goals wee 
usually broad and may not be quantifiable. Once goidi have 
b^m established, measurable objectives can then be set, md 
atTOtegiei for obtaining them devised. By evaluating each 
^^te^ in te. -QS of resources needed and possible outcomes, 
a plan of action can be detennined* 

In general, there $ae two kinds of goals: outcome and 
support (process). Outcome goals are ends the collie seeks 
to realiie and are eventudly tranilated into precisei measur- 
able objectives. Gods of a supportive nature, when attained, 
facilitate reaching the outcome goals* Isientiidly, tiiey aie 
intanded to optimize prevloualy identified outcome goalB. 

Institutional gogl determination has two end-productii 
identification of goals and establishment of prioritiei among 
goals. An institution's "goals iteucture," iU rank ordering of 
goals, can be said determined when some level of consensus 
has been reached through a process that is democratic and 
participator* Gaals must be developed which accQmodate 
the needs of dlvferse constituencies and reipond to chanpng 
and conflicting societal demmds. In order for an institution 
to identify goals considCTed important by the communis it 
serves, it must identify a mettiod of teansfonning expressed 
needs into meaningftil goali. 



PURPOSE OF STUDY 

During the tiiree year period 1972-75, Brevard Commu- 
nity College committed Iteelf to participating in a Florida 
Communlfy/Junior College Needs As^sament Consortium 
whose goal was the construction of a vehicle which would un- 
cover tiie educational needs of the communlfy, as well as 
clasdfyp oi^aniie, md prioritize tiiem for each college to use 
m its admlnisteative decision-making process. 

IS 
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A major component of the overill Needs Assesinient 
Consortium activity wi^ to identiftr an effective proceas 
through which a community/junior college "famUy'* could 
revile college goals in line witti Identified community needs* 
In addition to participation in other consortium activitiei, 
Brev^d Community College undertook md completed ttie 
specific mission of designing and teiting a goals^eetting 
model which v^ould interface with tiie community needs 
asseisment modeL It was felt by consortium members ttiat 
the model which wi^ to be developed should involve lUl 
affected interest poupi (e.g., students, faculty, staff, admini- 
steators, teuitees, and community representatlvei), prioritize 
identified college gods, and be dlrectiy related to community 
needi* The purpose of tills paper is to present selected data 
coUeGted tiirough implementation of the designed institu- 
tional goals-setting model and demonstrate how it can be 
used in educational planning. 

GOALS SETTING MODEL 

Several factors were used as guldelinei in the develop- 
ment of the goals-setting model If tiie model was to serve 
its intended purpose, it would not only need to be relatively 
easy for institutional personnel to comprehend and imple- 
ment, but be economically feasible In terms of output re- 
ceived, account for differences among inititutions, and 
be reflective of both the nature md pui^ose of the 
community /junior college. 

The go^s-setting model contained nine steps ranging 
from the creation of a college committee and appointment of 
a project director, toough tiie preparation of inititutional 
objectives. The goris-setting process was designed to 
conimence in September, and to be concluded by April uf 
the same academic year. Institutional goals were determined 
throu^ a combination of committee deliberations and 
community input obtained throu^ the adminiitaration of a 
mrvey instoiraent. 

The survey insteument selected for use was the In- 
stitutional Goals Inventory (LGJ.) developed by ttie Edu- 
cational Teiting Service, The LG.L was judged to be 
superior (in terais of goids statement cover^e, fle%ibUi^, md 
esm of adminiitration) to other knowi goals inventories. 

The LO.L is a tool used by mmy collie communitdes 
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to delineate goals and establish priorities aBiong them. The 
insfefument doei not tall collegei what to do in order to reach 
the goali. Instead, it provides a means by which many indivi- 
duals and conitituent poups can contribute their thinking 
about desired Institution^ gods. 

The inventory is composed of 90 goal itetementi - state- 
menta which attempt to conceptualise, in a meaningful way, 
the ipectaim of gods of America collegei and universities 
in the early 1970's - divided into twen^ goal awas. There are 
four goal stetaments per god wea with ten goal statements 
categorized under the rubric '^miicellaneous," The twenty 
goal statement Bxe divided into felrteen outcome goals and 
seven process goals. 

For each of the goal statements appearing In tiie inven- 
tor booklet, the respondent Is asked to check the depee of 
import^ce of the institution on a five point scde. In 
addition, they are asked to respond to the goal statements 
both in terms of perceived existing goali and goal preferences 
''W* and "should be"). 

Three of the most important feafcures of tiie LG ,L are: 
1. there is space provided for rating up to twenty additional 
goal statements written by locad campui people to cover goals 
of special relevance to tiie institution and not included In 
the inventoty; 2* an institution can determine tihe goad 
opinions of up to five different poupa (e.g., students, icultyj 
administrators, community personnel and st^f); and, 3* in- 
itltutions in a consortium, for eKampIe, could combine their 
data for analysis so long as similar keying techniques were 
followed* 

POPULATION AND SAMPLE 

Population 

The population in this investigation consisted of: 
1. residents of Brevard County; 2. full-time and patft-time 
students attending Brev^d Community College; 8, full-time 
instructional faculty at Breviurd Community College; and, 
4, adminiitiative personnel at Brevi^d Community College. 

Sample 

AH administeatlve pe^onnel (N^46) and full-time in- 
iteuctional faculty (N-i90) were ielected to participate in 

, N 17 
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the investigation, A random s^ple of 300 Brev^ Commu- 
nity College itudente and 300 Brevard County resident wai 
drawn. Eight-hundred and thirty-sfac persons were asked to 
completa the LGJ, 

Pour-hundred and forty-^iK (53%) Institutional Goal 
Inventories were retunied and considered usable. Figure 1 
showa tte number and percentage of retiirns by sub-poup. 



Figure 1 

NUMBIR AND PERCeNTAQE OF INVENTORY RETURNS 
BY SUS GROUP 



Inventories 



Sub-Group 


Sent 


Returnid 




N 


N 


% 


BCC Adiiiinistrators 


4B 


44 


86 


BCC Faculty 


180 


lis 


82 


BCC Studenls 


300 


138 


46 


Brivard County Resldints 


300 


108 


36 


Totals 


(836) 


(440) 


(S3) 



RESULTS 

Abstract 

Data gathefed throu^ tiie adminiitratlon of the LG*L 
permitted the foUowing obsen^atlons to be made: 

. even though tiiere is considerable a^ement on what 
**iB" and "should be" ttie goals of the college^ there 
idso existe slpiificant disagreement; 

* there some signlficamt differences of opinion of 
what 'Mb- * md "should be" the priority of goals at the 
College; 

. whereas tiie four respondent sub-groups oftan ^ee 
on what "is" and "should be" ttie gods of the College, 
sipiifiCEmt differences in perceptton mre frequent; and^ 

. goal priorities for one sub-group are genewdly not 
^ared by other sub-groups. 



Findingg 



Table 1, on page 20, presents goal area summaries for the 
total poup rank ordered by "ii^' and -*ihould be" means and 
discrepancy factors. This table shows that inventory respon- 
denti believe peater importance ^-should be" given to each 
of the twenty god tfeas ttian cuirently "is'% The god area 
with the litest discrepancy is individual personal develop' 
ment (+1.23), with community (+147) and intellectual 
orientation (+1,14) following respectively. The imdleit dis^ 
crepancy factors ^e in the goal areas cultural aesth&tic 
awarenesa (+J6), freedom (+.46), and accountability/ 
efficiency (+.59), respectively, indicating that the College is 
more on target. 

Respondents clearly feel ttiat vocational preparation 
**is" and "should be'* the most important goal at the College. 
Although academic development '*is" cunently perceived as 
the second most importent goal area, respondents felt tiiat it 
''should be" ranked sixth. The reverse is true for community. 
Traditional religtou$ne$s. advanced training, and research 
are considered of low importance as goal areas. In comparing 
'*ls'- and "should be*' mean rankings, it can be seen that In six 
( intellectual orientation, individual personal development, 
human altruism^ democratic governance, community, and 
tntellectual/aesthetic environment'' of the twenty goal areass 
the "should be'- mean is miked higher ttian ttie "is" mean* 

Althou^ ^'advanced training'' is considered to be of low 
importance as an institutional goal, the stondard deviations of 
1.04 ("is" mean) and 1.44 ("should be" mean) would seem 
to mdicate that there is more disapeement among respon- 
dents than in other goal areas. A standard deviation of .70 
indicates that there is more i^eement lunong reipondenta as 
to whether ''vocational preparation" "should be" a goal at 
the College than whether it "is" a goal. The appearance of 
^'vocational preparation, " '^community, " 'individual personal 
development, " and "meeting local needs" amon^ the top five 
^■should be" goals* reflecte the nature and purpose of the 
community college. 

Goal area discrepancy factor rank ordered by suth 
poup ^e depicted in Table 2. From tiie data presented in 
this Table, it can be seen that faculty members are tiie only 
sub'-poup which did not rank the goal area ^'individual 
per$onal development'' number one in temii of discrepancy 
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6QAL ARIA lUMMARlEi FOR TOTAL GROUP RANK ORDERED BY "IT AND 'IHOULD Ir MiANI AND 
DilCRIPANOY PACtORl 
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between and "should be" means. Each, howe" r, apeed 
a sipiificmt (significance is defined as a difference of +1,0 or 
peater) discrepancy existed. Students and comniunity mem- 
bers clearly believe a significant discrepancy exists witii tiie 
goal area ''vocational preparation, " 

Students feel that in the goal area of "advanced training, 
a significant discrepancy exists. Collected data clearly shows 
there exists some misunderstanding within **groups" outside 
the institution as to what are legitimate goals of the College. 
That faculty membere are more sensitive about goals related 
to ''fresdom'' and ''democratic governance,'' students about 
"off-campus learning" and "social criticism/activism, " 
community members about "meeting local needs'" and 
"vocational preparation," and administrator about "ac- 
countability /efficiency" is of little surprise. That faculty 
should feel as strongly about "community" and, though less 
so, 'Hntellectual/aesthetic awareness, is n^ +«worthy. 

Table 3 and 4 are perhaps the most informative tables 
presented for the reader's review. Table 3 contains fifteen 
goal statements with highest **should be" means rank ordered 
by total group. Inventor respondents indicated tiiat each of 
the goals listed in Table 3 "should be" of high importance as 
an Institutional gotd. As cm be seen, respondents feel the goal 
to provide students an opportunity for training in specific 
careers - accounting, nursing, etc. 26) "should be" the 
most important god at Brevard Community Collie. To pro- 
vide continuing educational opportunities for local area 
adults - on a part'time basis (ff 29) and to provide the most 
effective learning resources ^ 94) are rmked second and 
third, respectively. 

To provide retraining opportunitie$ for individuals 
whose job skills are out of date 36) and to prmide 
opportunities for students to prepare for specific vocational 
and technical careers 91) are two goals which one would 
have suspected would appear in this Table by virtue of the 
College's location and stated mission. The appearmce of the 
goal, to be concerned about the efficiency with which 
college operations are conducted (# 83), reflects tiie tenor 
of the times in American post-secondiufy education. Concern 
for the complete education^ development of the indivldud 
and a "free" academic environment is evident 



In the last table, Table 4, fifteen goal statements with 
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the latest discrepancy factors are rank ordered by group. 
Respondents are of the opinion that the largest discrepancy 
(+1.32) exists in the goal to in$till in studentB a life-long 
commitment to learning 10). Each of the fifteen god 
discrepancies appearing in the Table are considered signifi^ 
cant. 

It is most important to point out that seven of the goal 
statements, number: 3, 65, 59, 8, 95, 12, and 38 (preceded 
by a double asterisk), not only coritain significant discrep- 
ancy factors, but are also listed in Table 3 as having one of 
the fifteen highest "should be'' means. This means that these 
are goals which the respondent group not only believes 
'^should be'* of top priority, but also those for which the 
College has the furthest to go to achieve. 

CONCLUSION 

The identification of college goals and achieving con- 
sensusj or reasonable apeement upon ttiem from diverse 
groups, is only the first major step. If succeeding steps bib 
not taken, there is a high probability that such a set of god 
statements would be no more meaningful toan many 
"mission" statements now found in college cat^ogs. Conse- 
quently, there exists the need for institution^ goals to be 
made more explicit and measurable in the form of institu- 
tional objectives. By translating the goads into clear, concise^ 
quantifiable objectives^ the incremental propess toward goals 
can provide focus for directing activities designed to thieve 
certain results. Objectives can guide in the allocation of 
hummi and fiscal resources for short and long-range planning 
to attain those goals which have received the institution's 
highest priority. 

The data presented in this paper is repreientative of the 
total study undertaken and completed at Brevard Commu- 
nity College. Information derived through the investigation 
supports the broad mission of community colleges and 
assisted educational planners at the College in identifying 
new directions and priorities. The messago obtained tiirough 
interpretation of the collected data is clear: community 
colleges must concem themselves with the qusditative de- 
velopment of the "whole person/* Despite those factors in 
tiie macro- and micro-environment which advarsely impinge 
upon the educational process, college personnel must con- 
tinue to offer the best of programs to the student community. 
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As th^ influx of itudents with vmed educational back- 
pounds increases, the need to identify, implement and 
evaluate alternative, non-traditional initructional techniques 
traverses the academic nontinum from being desirable^ to 
being essential. 

For post'Secondary education to snrvive and prosper 
during the last quaiter of the twentietii centu]^, those 
persons comprising the community college "family*' must 
jnin hands, in a spirit of freedom and commitment, and play 
an active role in academic decision-maki.ig and educational 
planning. Educational change is inevitable and occunring at an 
increased rate. We can either meet that change, with its 
associated chdlenges, through sound educational planning, or 
avoid it and face tiie ultimate consequence: our Inability to 
control our destiny. The challenges which face educators in 
1976 are no leas important and demanding than those of the 
past. We must move forward with courage and conviction; 
contributing to the further development of community 
roUege education through sound educational planning. 
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NEEDED! A LEARNING MODEL FOR THE 
NEW STUDENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



by 

K. Patricia CrosJ 

American higher education hi is Y/orked hard for the past 
qu^tar of a centuiy to achieve educational opportunity for 
dL It looks very much as though we shall spend the remain- 
inp 25 years of this century working to achieve education for 
each. The problems of attaining minimal educational rights 
for eve^one have been so consuming that we have not given 
full attention to the peater chEdlenge of designing edu- 
cationsJ experiences that will provide maKimum leamirig for 
individuals. 

Throughout the 1950*s and into the *70'i, we have eon- 
centated on ^'access'* models to bring about equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. One by one the bameri to a college 
education have been lowered or removed. Financial aid to 
students increased 6,000 percent between 1954 and 1974. 
The eKplosive growtii of community colleges and open- 
admission practices virtually eliminated toe bai^iers iit^osed 
by poor educational backpounds. Special recriitment pro- 
grams reached the uninformed and unmotivated. As a result 
the 1960's represented unprecedented ©rowth in college en-*^ 
rollments - an increaae of 124 percent in a single decade 
(Camepe Commissioni 1971), Most of that increase has come 
from the previoudy unserved segments of the population* 
They have made us aware of how we discriminate against in- 
dividuals by stereotyping tiiem as mombars ot groups 
designated as Blacks femsJe, SpOTish-Americanj senior citizen* 
part-time student, American Indian, cr any of a number of 
special labels that inevitably represent more dlve^ity of 
talents and needs within poups than between them. While 
certain culturiJ issuei can addresBad through Black studies 
or gerontology or women's studies, educators cannot design 
learning propams to develop individual potentiiJ by knowing 
the color, age, or sm of students. 

In discussing the new clientele in higher education, I am 
going to abandon the old familiw categories of ethnic 
minoritieSi womeni md adult part-time leamers in favor of 
descriptors related more dteectly to learning needs and 
characteristics, Q 3 
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We know now that tliere are significant individual dif» 
femecei on three major dimensions of leiming. People differ 
in learning rate, learning style, and in their motivation and 
talents for various types of learning tasks. This means tliat if 
we expect learning to have maximum impact on tfie develop- 
ment of individuals, we must offer options with respect to 
paciiiy, methGd of instoiction, and cunicular content 

It is sometimes assumed that individually-tailored edu- 
cational programs are too costly to implement in these times 
of academic austerity. But if cost effectiveness is to be the 
measure, then it appe^s that we can no longer afford to edu- 
cate only those students who thrive on the existing options. 
A semester course that moves too fast for the lowest third of 
the class and bores the upper third is h^dly cost effective 
when it offers optimal pacing conditions to only one-third 
of the students. Ironically, we are discovering that mass 
education is not the inevitable route to edu^jation for the 
masses. The very diversity of the masses cdls for the abandon- 
ment of the mass education that seemed to work fairly well 
in the days of more homogeneous student bodies. 

I'he provision of quality education that makes a differ* 
ence to individuals is the task that lies ahead, and educators 
are beginning to meet that challenge. The new sui^e of 
interest in a variety of techniques and methods known collfit> 
tively as the individugdlEation of instruction is a movement of 
sufficient magnitude that is not inappropriate to call It the 

We should be delighted witii our progress, but the high 
optimism of the 1960*s has faded into disillusionment in the 
1970's. Although we have proved that we can deliver on our 
promise to open the doors of access to collie, we have not 
demonstrated that we can deliver an education that is 
atteactive and useful to the majori^ of Americans. Ironically^ 
ttie more successful ^e are in achieving tiie goals of the 
Access Model - education for everyone « the less the 
commercial value of tiie certificate. The college d^ree has 
lost that part of its glitter that w^ due to its exclusiveness* 
It Is already clear that the degree per se is not an automatic 
passport to a better job. Increasin^yj people ^e looking 
beyond ttie certificate to see what education has done for 
the individud. If the Access Model Is to have meaning, It 
must be supported by a Learning Model that makes access to 
hi^er education more than a hollow victory. 
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The challenges facing education for the remainder of 
this century are structured like the layers of an onion. Peel 
away the layer representing the problenie of access^ and we 
reveal a fresh layer of concerns about how higher education 
is going to deal with the learning needs of the new clientele. 
This new layer of challenges is increasingly exposed precisely 
because of the recent breakthroughs made in the access layer. 

Fundamentally, the access layer has been concerned 
with administrative and social issues, rather than with edu- 
cational and pedagogical issues. The primary goal of the 
Access Model is the correction of social injustice, Its tools are 
legislation and the equitable distribution of funds. Ite actors 
are policy makers, federal and state agencies^ and admini- 
stotive officers of colleges, Its descriptors are the 
now-familiar demopaphic categories of race, socioeconomic 
status, aex, and age. The weakness of the Access Model is that 
it concentrates on attaining minimum rights rather than 
maximum opportunities; it involves administrative rather 
than instructional activities; and the demopaphic variables 
used to describe the new learnei.^ are of dubious value in 
planning educational prograinSp 

The first step in tackling the problems involved in qual- 
ity education is for each to devise some better descriptors. 
The old demopaphic descriptors have served their purpose. 
Instructional Revolution (Cross, 1975)p The movement is 
broad in its influence, deep in its demands for change, and 
relatively sudden in its acceptance by educators. And breadth^ 
depth, and speed of change are characteristics of educational 
as well as political revolutions. 

Self'paced learning, and its conceptud companion, 
master learning, lie at the heart of the Instructional Revo- 
lution. The speed vnth which these teaching strategies have 
been introduced into a peat vmety of educational institu- 
tions is almost beyond belief. In my recent survey of 
two-year colleges (Cross, 1975), I discovered that in the short 
span of three ye^s, the use of self-paced learning modules 
had spread from 31 percent of the colleges in 1971 to 68 
percent by 1974. The Pe^onriized System of Instoiction 
(also known as PSI or the Keller Plan) uses the self-paced 
learning module as its basic component, aTid PSI has made m 
astounding sweep tiirough universi^ classes, especially in 
diaciplines such as psychology, engineering, and phyrics. 
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More interesting than speed and breadth of adoption of 
self-pacing is its revolutionary potential for upsetting con- 
ventional ways of thinking about education. The simple 
formula for mastery learning is that the student must learn 
to master a unit, regardless of how long it tekes. This is quite 
the reverse of traditional education which insists that all 
students spend equal amounts of time in the classroom but 
permits them to lernn to va^ing levels of accomplishment In 
trnditionaJ education we turn out students who are well edu- 
cated and those who are not, but we certify that all have 
spent the same amount of time at the task - surely a meanings 
less measure of learning. The conventional grading system 
does not solve the problem; it just acknowledges that some 
students learned a lot in the time specified and received A's 
and B's, while others learned little and received D's and F*s, 
If Bloom and other scholars are correct in their assertion that 
anyone can learn a subject to mastety if given adequate time 
and appropriate help, then we have a breakthrough that 
permits us to provide for individual differences through 
holding achievement constant (mastery for eve^one) and 
letting time vary. 

The concept of mastery learning raises havoc with 
habitual ways of thinking about learning, but it makes much 
better sense educationally than the traditional measuring sys- 
tem. If what we teach is important, then presumably whether 
students learn it is more important than how long it takes 
them. Furthermore, if what we teach is related to what a 
person is able to do with knowledge, then we should certify 
knowledge by the number ot learnmg units mastered rather 
than by how much tfie student lemied in a semester rela- 
tive to his classmates. 

Mastery learning has special significance for the educa- 
tion of the non^traditional learners that I have called New 
Students those with poor records of past academic perfor- 
mance (Cross, 1971). Its advantages to New Students are 
both cognitive and affective. It lays the cognitive foundation 
for future learning by insisting that one unit must be 
mastered before ttie student may proceed to subsequent 
learning* And it cames an affective message through demon- 
stration to low-achieving studenti that they too are capable 
of doing good work. To most New Students, those two 
critically rmportant ^periences are missing from most of 
tfaditional education. New Students eure pej^petu^ly at a cog- 
nitive disadvanti^e in school because they are rushed along 
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to advanced le^ing without laying the foundation of the 
more elementary concepts. It is samost impossible to gain 
anything from a study of algebra without knowing the 
multiplication tables, and it is difficult to grasp the signifi- 
cance of histoid In the absence of an adequate reading 
vocabulary. To the extent that knowledge is cumulative and 
sequential, efficiency in learning depends upon mastering 
each step in turn. Research demonstrates that as children 
proceed through school, the bright gets brighter and the dull 
get duller as the gap between achievers and non-achiever 
increa^s (Coleman and others, 1966). The widening gap is 
probably due to the efficiency factor in learning. Where^ 
achievers have the tools and the background to make good 
use of further education, the future leaning of non-achievers 
is perpetually thwarted by their failure to master funda- 
mentals* 

Even worse than the cognitive handicaps wrought by 
tradition^ education's notion that everyone should move 
along with the group, is the affective damage done to young 
people who are offered no alternative to doing poor work. 
Rarely do *'new" studente experience tiie satisfaction of 
doing school work in which they can take pride. Mastery 
learning permits "new'' students, for perhaps the first time in 
their lives, to do well - as well as anyone in the class - at 
school learning tasks. 

While mastery learning has undeniable merit for individ- 
ual learners, it also has some unsung advantages for the edu- 
cational system. Mastery learning is the only educational con- 
cept that I know of right now that offers a solution to the 
concern about the erosion of academic standards. If ^1 stu- 
dents master tihe subject matter, then the cha^e of lower 
academic standards for "new" students cannot be leveled at 
egalitarian higher education. 

In the sti^ange logic of higher education, however, the 
very idea that every student in the class can learn a subject 
to the same high level of achievement is unacceptable to some 
**stMideprds buffs." If every student studies the learning unit 
until he masters it, then evety student deierves an A - if by 
an A grade we mean to certiftr tiiat the student hai metered 
the learning task and not simply ttiat he m one of the best in 
a piffticuto class. A pading curve witii moitiy A*s is com- 
pletely sound educationally, but it is anathema to those 
accustomed to linking of educationid results measured by 
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the bell-shaped normal cui^e* I'ha normal curve, after 
aU, is a statistic^ tool designed to reflect the result of random 
processes. If there are no factors operating except chancej 
then the normal curve is the result To tiie extent tiiat 
pui^oseful, directed influences are operating, the curve 
should depart from a chance distribution. Education is not a 
random process; the outcome of successful education should 
push the grading curve away from anything resembling a 
chance distribution. 

Logical as the argument is, custom has made us so 
accepting of the normal grading curve that teachers who give 
more A's and B's than D's and F's are looked upon as ''soft 
praders" instead of effective teacher. Many people equate 
the preservation of the norm^ grading curve with the 
preservation of academic standards. Actually, st^mdards are 
served only when students learn the material, and there is 
ample research evidence that students do lei^n the material 
better under conditions of mastery leaning (Cross, 1975), 

So far most of the creative energy that has gone into 
the Instructional Revolution has been directed toward ttie 
seemingly modest god of breaking the lockstep of educa- 
tion with respect to time requirements, But the challenge 
of individual differences in learning is more complicated 
than dividing people into "fast" and "slow'' learners. People 
BIB fast lexers in one subject perhaps, and slow in another, 
or they learn rapidly by one method and more dowly when 
a different approach is used, I may learn quickly by being 
shown, for example, but slowly if I must read a manual of 
instructions. Once again, we face the malogy of tiie layers of 
the onion. When we have provided for individu^ differences 
in learning rates through self-pacing options, we will face a 
fresh layCT of challenges revealing the need to find mettodi 
of instruction that will be optimal for learners with different 
preferences and styles of learning. 

It now seems cleBi that we are not going to improve in-^ 
itruction by finding the method or methods that are good 
for all people. By and l^e, the rese^ch on teaching effec- 
tiveness has been inconclusive and disappointing because^ I 
suspect, we were asking the wrong questioni. When we ask 
whether discussion is better than lecture, whether TV is as 
good m a live performance, whetiher propammed instruction 
is an improvement over more tmdition^ metiiods, we find 
ttiat for tihat mythical statistical avewge iWdent, it seems to 
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make little difference how we teach. But when we look at the 
data, student by student, it is clear that some students Im- 
prove, some remain unaffected, and a few actually regress 
under various teaching conditions. The very process of 
averaging the pluses, the minuses, and the non-changers wipes 
out the message that different methods work for different 
students. Psychologists are now asking the more sophisticated 
interaction questions about which methods work for which 
students* 

Unfortunately, not one teacher or counselor in a 
hundred knows anything at all about cognitive styles despite 
the fact that research on cognitive style has been going on for 
some 26 years in psychology laboratories. In my survey of 
two-year colleges last year, I found that only 10 percent of 
the colleges had had any experience with the concept of 
cognitive style in educational propamming (Cross, 1975). 
That is too bad, because Herman Witkin, a pioneer in cogni- 
tive style research, ^serts that there is now clear research 
evidence that "...cognitive style is a potent variable in 
students* academic choices and vocational preferences, in 
students* academic development through their school careers, 
in how students learn and how teachers teach, and in how 
students and teachers interact in the classroom (Witkin, 
1973, p. 1)/' 

There are at least a dozen separate cognitive style dimen- 
sions that have been tiie subject of systematic research, and 
perhaps half a dozen more that have been Identified but not 
extensively studied. In addition, ther« are now some varia- 
tions on the theme that have been devised not by researchers, 
but by educational practitioners seeking an Implementation 
of the common-sense observation that people have character- 
istic ways of learningp 

I shall limit my discussion, however, to the dimension 
studied by Herman Witkin and his colleagues at Educational 
Testing Senrice, Wltkin's dimension of field-dependence vs. 
field-independence is f^ and away the most extensively 
studied cognitive style, with niore than 2,000 studies 
reported in the literature, Field^dependence-independence 
was introduced in 1954 as a research measure useful in the 
psycholo^ of perception. Witkin discovered ttiat some 
people see things and iituations in toto without distinguishing 
the elements that make up the whole, whereas otiiers tend to 
s^ discrete elements, which then put togetiier to give the 
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total picture. The reason for the name field-dependence- 
independence is dramatically illustrated by a laboratory 
experiment in which the subject is seated in a darkened room 
with a luminous rod in a luminous picture firame which has 
been. set aslant. The task is to set the rod to the true vertical 
position* With remarkable consistency, some people align the 
rod to the slant of the frame - swearing that it is vertical 
when it may slant as much as 30 degrees. Others ignore tiie 
frame, apparently using Internal cues to set the rod upright. 
Those who ignore the surrounding field formed by the 
lummous frame are called field-independent, whereas those 
who depend on the slant of the frame to give fhem 
their orientation for positioning the rod are termed field- 
doper 'ent. 

Other laboratory eKperiments demonstrate that people 
show consiBtent individual differences in the extent to which 
they are influenced by a surrounding field - not only in visual 
perception, but in auditor, kinetic, and social situations as 
well. Obviously s one's perception of a problem or leaming 
situation will influence how one goes about solving the 
problem, and it will also help to determine the nature of the 
content that is iemembered. Problem-solving and memo^, of 
course, are familiar components of the learning process. But 
cognitive styles fflre also related to less obvious educational 
variables. Research has shown that they are associated witJi 
interests, abilities^ end even with self-concepts. In fact^ the 
way in which people perceive themselves, relative to their 
surroundings, is one of the most interesting findings from 
cognitive style research. 

Not surprisingly, people who are dependent on the 
surrounding field to define physical situations are also field- 
dependent with respect to social situations. Field-dependents 
tend to be interested and sensitive to what otiier people are 
thinking and doing; they tend to be conforming and tiiey 
like to have people around them. Field-independents, on the 
other hand, are more intern^ly directed; they are not as 
sensitive to their suitoundlng socid field, nor are they as con- 
cerned about what others may think. Predictably, field- 
dependents Me drawn to fields of study that involve people 
and human relations - sociri services^ counseling, and 
teaching; whereas field-independenti favor fte sciences - 
mathematics, biologyf and engineering, Altiiough cognitive 
style seems not to be related in slgnificiuit ways to IQ, 
field^ependenti are likely to have double with the mialyticfd 
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tasks demanded by school iubjecte such as mathematici and 
science, I am banning to suspect that the school system 
favors tee field^ndependent learner to ttie detelment of 
field-dependent itudenti. Let me give lome ^ampleii 

Although we know that social situations often present 
hi^y effective learning experiences, the teaditiond class- 
room m not a vei^ social place. Beginning with their earlieit 
experiences, children are cautioned not to talk to theto 
neighbors, to keep their eyes on tiieir own papers^ and to do 
tiieir own work. Rarely do we permltj let sdong encourage, 
social problem-solving. This throw-back to the years when 
independence had survivid ysiue for pioneers on the ruKed 
frontier is especially self-defeating in today*! world where 
mtvivBl may be related more to one's abUl^ to coopemte 
with others than to go it alone. More people lose tiieir jobs 
because of fdlure in interpersonfJi relations than because of 
lack of job skills. Divorce, alienation^ and people-related 
problems are mijor mdadies of our times. Yet the ^uear 
tioned system is still geared to toe reward of independence, 
not often balanced by equd swarfs for inteipersond 
cooperation. The independent learner, I suggest^ has m 
advantage over the field-dependent leaner in the methods 
and attitudes of tradition^ school ^sterns. 

There are other differencei between field-dependents 
and field-independents toat have education^ significance. 
ReBewch indicates that fte more imalytlcal field-indepen- 
denti seem to structure fteir own lemming material, where^ 
the more intuitive field-dependents benefit from greater 
temd steuctiire. Since tiiere are mmy similarities between 
field-dependent learners and "new" students, I suspect that 
"new" students may be over represented on the field-depen- 
dence end of the cognitive style continum. We need more 
applied research on the question, but one teMhing strat^ 
that seems suffiested for "new" stiidents is one that provides 
clear staicture - behaviord objectives for «^ple - in an 
atmosphere of wwm interpersonal coopemtion. Without 
knowing much about the research on cognitive styles* many 
community college teache]^ seem to have reached a slmUM 
conclusion tiirough working with "new" students in tiie class- 
room (Wilson and others, 1975), I believe that we i^e on our 
way in practice as well as tiiroutffi rese^h, to making some 
breaktiiroughs in the Leammg Model, 

So fiff I have made two proposals for the implemen- 
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tation of a Learning Model to supplement and itrengthen tihe 
benefits expected from the Accesi M deL I have su^ested 
the not ve^ radical notion that we sh uld deliberately build 
into our education^ system provisions for Individual dif- 
ferences wth respect to leaning rates and learning styles. 
My ^ird suggtition for change is more controversial because 
it involves the cumculum. I have suggested in earlier 
speeches and writings that for the good of society as well as 
indlvidudi, we need to broaden the cumculum to encourage 
the development of a wider specbrum of human abilities than 
those represented in the academic disciplines. Specifically, 
I have su^ested that we should deliterately and coniciously 
teach interpersonal skills and that we should make such 
subject matter an academically respectable component of the 
college curriculum (Cross, 1971). 

Society has a rapidly escalating need for people with the 
interestSj abilities, and highly developed skills to work effec- 
tively with other people, and Individuals have a need to con- 
tribute their best talents to the improvement of society and 
to be recognized for the value of their conbfibution. It is 
appiurent now that we cannot hope to build a humane smd 
advanced society on the narrow skill foundations -of the 
tFaditional academic disciplines. It is also apparent that we 
will never achieve equality of opportunity as long as we insist 
tiiat evetyone be good in the same things* There is, after aU, 
only room for the "upper half" to be **above average" in a 
society that measures value md telent along nfflnfowly con- 
ceived dimensioni. While there ta an obvious need in today's 
society for every student to master the ftmdamentds of the 
communications skills, there is no need to emphasise the 
single-minded development of academic talent at &e ^pense 
of other kinds of human abilities that cm be nurtured 
through the design of appropriate educational programs. 

History documents a slow but steady expansion of the 
college curriculum. But no new subject matter has met been 
inteoduced without facing heavy criticism from those 
worried about the dilution of academic content and the 
erosion of standards. When the land-pant colleges broadened 
the cla^icd curricula to include applied subjecte such as agri- 
culture and en^neering^ ttie resistance was enormous. Its 
residue is stUI apparent today when applied subjects are 
accorded lower status than the "pure" di^iplines in the aca- 
demic hleMtfchy. When community colleges put the stamp of 
leptimacy on the college teaching of vocation^ subjects such 
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as auto mechwics and data processing, some acadtmioians 
onoe again dealt wl^ the tfareat by according vMatlonal 
cumculum lower status in the academic pecking order* But 
the teaching of apiculture md engineerings and later^ auto 
mechanics and data processingi has proved important to 
society, and their gradual acceptoce into the curriculum rep- 
resents steady evolutionary ^ though hardly revolutionaiy 
progress. 

Once againt it ii time for cumcular evolution^ There is a 
need for new content options accompwied by new methods 
of insteuction. We don't know evetytixlng we need to know 
about developing the cumculum for the teaching of inter- 
personal skiUi* The methods of instniction wUl be diff^ent - 
much BB tiie teaching of the applied sciences differ from tiie 
teaching of ^e classics^ But it is time to get on with tiie task 
of developing a Learning Model for higher education tiiat will 
maximize the development of the rich variely of individual 
talents brought to hi^er education tiirough the succesi of 
the Access ModeL We can do this, I luggest, by individud- 
izing education with respect to pacings cognitive styles and 
curricular content. 
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THE ADDICTIVE LNFLUENCE OF EDUCATIONi 
WHAT DO WE DO ABOUT IT? 



by 

Edmund J, GUmm^ Jr, 

Our structures of production and consumption in adu- 
cation havi btan built on the assumption of a terminal point. 
That assumption no longer holds. 

A community collage president reports tha largest head- 
count increase in the eight»year history of his institution - 
20j500 students in credit classes. Ha expects another 20,000 
students in non-credit offerings. 

- "Given a spaclfic needj" writes a New York 
Prasident, "wa can sanre as an aducational broker to 
assemble tha responsa ingredients necessary to meat 
that naed, even when we have no campus spaca avail- 
able, no existing inhouse staff compatancy, and no 
axlsting budgat. The broker idantifias the inpediants 
needed J finds tham^ assembles them into a workable 
package and proceeds on an ad hoc basis . . .What is 
needed to actualize the brokeraga concept is new 
planning and dacislomng structures. Since the broker 
addresses different damands, ha must depart from the 
usual structuras of acadama. The forms should be some- 
what fluid J changing, versatile, and permit imagination 
and craativlty to survive the effects of compromisa," 

- **Tha biggest thing in Missouri education today 
is the growth of sehool samcei to adults/' says th© 
State Dapartmtnt of Elementa]^ and Seoonda^ Edu- 
cation. "This year's cumculum has attraotad more than 
235,000 men and women. In genei^ adult ^ucation 
eione, which m geartd to teaching bade AlUs, Bljll 
adults enroUid throu^ locid school districts lajt yeu - 
an Inortase of IfitOOO over the previous yau. At a few 
ichools, the number of adults attending evening elates 
is more ^an half that of youngsters anroUed during 
the day. "1 
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- An Oregon president - *-Tha competency-based 
cuj^lculuni which we have now developed in a dozen pro- 
pams cliitfly lets forth the goals and lemiing outcomei 
which the student li expected to accompliih. The 
college is not concerned with whether theie compe- 
tincies bib le^ed in the high school environment or in 
any other environment ai long as the student can 
demonsteate the mastery of ^iUs listed. , Jn 1973-74 
one of every seven persons in our community 18 yeari 
of age or older enrolled in iome course or program - 
59j400 people. At the Rock Creek Center we will drop 
all references to queers and orediti and develop ^the 
leaning center on a 52-week yeauf md open from 7:00 
a.m* until lOiOO p.m. Students will be able to enter the 
propam and leave when they desire or when they have 
completed modules ^ units ^ certificates, or depees. The 
time barrier and the idea that there is a completion to 
learning will be erased." 

- West Virginia F^esident - *\ . .more than 80% of 
the students enrolled each lemester attend the college 
on a p^-tlme basis (leii than 12 crwiit hours). This in- 
dicator reflects that most students are married and work 
more than 30 hours per week, Thete class schedules and 
educational propams are integrated with their family 
commitments and employment responsibllitiei. Surveys 
also indicate that students tend to be *drop-ini* taking 
classes when thehr family considerations and work 
conditions permit.'* 

The same president - '*We have an apeement to 
train 1600 supervisors and frontJine foremen in the 
local steel plant in the prlnciplei and techniquei of in- 
dustrial supervision and management. These classes will 
be offered in-plant and on company time. We also 
trained 280O employees and employeri In the purposes 
and proc^ures of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act.'^ 

Not only in this country but now wafting around the 
world are discussions of lifelong learning, reciment 
education, widwleh programs, intomal education, com- 
munity schools, community-ba^ education, performance- 
oriented education, and the science of self lesuming. In thou- 
sands of communities, in millions of people, moit of them 
beyond the teadltional college-ige, deiirei for learning oppor- 
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tunities work their addictive influence* But our ikiUs of con- 
ceptutliiation and illustration have not been sufficient thus 
far to maJce graphic the iocial significance and heartening 
force of this wide interest in lemilng activity. Writing in The 
Stmcture of Scientifie Revolutions, Alfred Kuhn makes the 
point that scientific discoveries and br^kthroughs axe never 
the result of a breakthrough or change in technologyj but bib 
the result of a change In p^adi^ which enables science and 
technology to **back fill*' as it were. Our collective failure has 
been to describe that new paradigm in compelling enough 
terms that the measurers of educational propess might be in- 
spired to put down traditional yardsticks and take up 
new instruments that comprehend and describe the dyMmlcs 
and worth of this new educational movement, 

That there is a powing market for educational services 
can be easily demonstrated by counting the numbers of 
people who respond to educational opportunity when it is re- 
lated to their interests and made easily available to them. 
Whether opportunity will be truly related to interests and 
made easily available, whethaf this encouraging demand for 
learning will be encouraged^ ^e crucial questions now con- 
fronting us in many parts of this country. 

Those mounting numbers which in former years ap- 
peared to signal success and institutional vitality are causing 
consternation in some quarters and even suspicion - colleges 
are accused of "luring" students. In Missouri, members of the 
Missouri Coordinating Bo^d for Higher Educationj faced 
with thirty percent increases in community college enroll- 
ments and consequent financial requirements, declared to the 
colleges - "your success is ruining us," And they propose that 
the colleges cease advertising and high school visitations - that 
the colleges should not '*sell'* but let people "buy." 

A kind of rip tide exists between the interest in lifelong 
education and the apparently limited financial resources 
available for conventional ^ucation for traditional students. 
At the same time that Senator Walter F, Mondale intro- 
duces a "Lifetime Learning Act," community colleges in 
Florida express alarm at the possibility of having to partially 
close the **op#n door," A newspaper editorial asserts thg 
need for priorities^ "As visionary m Florida's educatoii and 
law-makers may have been in guiding the state down a road 
toward lifelong education, this is an expensive trip. And 
when money is not available^ it is necessary to proceed on a 
priority basis.*' ^ g 
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But tomi& Secretly of Labor WUlMd Wirti is h^fd to 
say, "Th# only answers to limiti of powth mvolve the 
development of the human resource." And, prfsumably, 
that's the work of ^ucation. 

ConditionB for Asgessment 

How are policy decisions to be made? On what basis wiU 
priorities be set? How can it be det^mlned how public re* 
iourcei should be deployed or redeploy^? What needs exist? 
Is thaft a priority ordering of these netds? What information 
is requured for policy determinations? These are good ques* 
tions and neceisary questions. They are hard and unavoid- 
able, but they cannot be answered without getting back to a 
beglnnmg. How do we do that? 

In the words of Ripley - - -BeUeve It or Not," during the 
several months I Ve been contemplating this presentation, the 
most stimidating approach I've dtacovtr^ has been utilized 
in educational planning for developing countries, f^ederick 
Harbison AiUftilly describes the value of education sector 
planning for development of nation-mde leimlng systems, 
and puts his finger on what I believe m our number one need 
In American postsecondsry education today, which is to be 
aw^a of our goals and peripectives, 

"In any sector assessment one must be aw^e of 
*what he is solving for,' Assessments can be made from a 
variety of perspectives which stem from stated or im- 
plied goals. Thus the startmg point In a sector analy^ 
in a developing country is the identification of national 
goals. Sometimes the goals Bm explicitly stated. .*,More 
often they are implied m speechei of national leaders 
and statements of political parties^ ...In any case, the 
golds det^mine the perspectives for analysis, and the 
perspectives govern the scope of the a^ssment, the 
orientation of rtudles, the choice of relevant facts and 
data, and the priority problems for whicli solutions are 
sought." 

In addition to this helpful emphasis upon the essential 
nature of goals and perspectives in assessment, Harbison 
touches upon anoth^ matter which will be of increasing 
importance m dealing with educational planning in thta 
"developed" country - the interrelationihips of aU education 
and Gaining activitiei. 



Thii auditnce wiU feel at home with Harbison as hi 
Comments almost reflectively in iurveylng the breadth of the 
sector approach. 

**The most parplexing problem in all caies, how- 
evtrp is thi difficulty of evaluating the outputs of these 
various programi. Here simple quantitative measure is 
mraningleis^ md qualitative differences must be dis^ 
tinguiihed largely by informed judpnent/'2 

May I say, Mr. Harbison, it is just as difficult to asiess a 
need aa to evaluate an output. Does a man 50 yeiffs of age 
ne^ a couir^ in Philosophy or Ethics? In ordering of priori- 
ties would he rank higher or lower than the young woman of 
eighteen who **needs" a course in calculus? How do you vali- 
date a need? On the basis of the individual's declaration or a 
judgment mwiB by some other party or agency? Is a propam 
to prepare for employment of greater need than one for the 
more creative utilisation of leisure time? Are "credit" coursei 
of greater worth and hence more representative of real needs 
than **non-credit'' courses? Obviously these rather simple 
questions cannot be dealt with unlesi more information is 
available and unless that information Is mmiined against a 
background of goals. And it is the goals of our society that 
today need itating or re-stating. No matter how sophisticated 
the data, it k worse than useless, unlesi our destinations can 
be clearly indicated and a working agreement established. 



Twenty ymrB ago there was a genemUy accepted goal 
for education in this country. It went something like this - 
"Every individual shall have opportunity for appropriate ^u- 
cation up to the maximum of hii potential." At the same 
time there was ^eat concern over the capacity of post- 
sacondiury ^ucation to adapt itself to the needs of the 
"on-coming tide of students/' Basic to that adaptation w^e 
the ^te master plans for higher education formulated in the 
^ly and mid^fifties. There were new circumstances in the 
environment. Not only was there a "coUege-age" population 
bulge approachingp th^e w^e heightened educational aspira- 
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tions which had been given poiiibllity in the lives of millions 
of vetemna beaaust of the GI BiU. It became olear that en- 
rollments cQxdd double. It also became clear that the solution 
was not to be found by building new state colleges m evei^ 
asaemblyman'i diitrict. State-wide educational opportunities 
w^e en^loned throu^ syitemi of universities, colleges and 
community colleges* Some functions w^e de=centr^ized 
accordmg to plan, others were centralized, and although 
there has been some criticism of the planning and coordi^ 
native ammgements developed, by and large they have 
worked quite weU up to this points A massive expansion of 
the ^ucational capabilities of the nation took ptece. Edu-^ 
cational opportunity was extended and diversified* Florida 
was a national leader m the process. 

Now let me desoflbe briefly some of the changes that 
took place in community coUeges as a result of the peat 
nxunbers of widely diversified students that cwie into the 
hundreds of new institutions established In the 1960 *s, I refer 
to the community colleges for two reasons! first, because of 
my direct knowledge of events ^e^, and secondly, because 
their capacity for adaptation in the face of new educational 
requirements put them on the powlng edge for aU of Amerl-^ 
can education tlu^ough those yeara. Many of the influences 
that were eKperienced fi^t by these community^based institu- 
ions were later felt by most dl postsecondary institutions. 

In the e^ly 1960*s community colleges were established 
for the first time in more thm twenty major cities In this 
county j cities like Cleveland, Dallas^ Miami, Philadelphkj 
Pittsburgh, Seattle md St. Louis, In every case, the actuid en- 
rollments surpassed by tBi the expected enrollments. In every 
case the mitial enrollments numbered in the thousands, and 
no education^ institution ever experienced a more diversified 
student population«not even the comprehensive high school, 
because m the community college an age dimension was 
added to the oth^ vul^ characteristics. There was a social 
conscience working in our land at the same time that sug- 
gests the need for uistitutions to assume some responsibility 
for the success of the students served, Commimlty college 
p^sonnel, particul^ly in the urbEin areas, found that the con- 
ventional and teaditional ways of working with college stu- 
dents had to be changed if the student was to learn. So there 
was not only concenteatlon upon the student as an mdivi- 
dual, but as an individual in his community setting. These 
w^e commuting students. They stlU Uv^ in a community 
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envteonment to more hours of each day than they spent in 
the coUegt, To underitand the student, it was neceisaty to 
move into the communities. For the community coUegei it 
was a natural thmg to do. Most of them had local boards. 
Many of the ptople served by the college were active In 
neighborhood centers, housing areaa, community action pro- 
grami; they were becoming accustomed to having some voice 
about those community actions that would affect them. 
Dozens of advisory commltteei were ^t up for the various 
college propams. Increasingly the colleges developed working 
reiationships with manpower development programs^ employ- 
ment agenclei, health clinics^ apprenticeship programa, 
community devetopment projects, churches, schpols, and 
other community-baied organizations. 

It was the Impact of a highly diversified student body 
that forced the colleges to change^ to individualize their 
approaches^ to leave the campuses and move into communi- 
ties, to establish relationships with informal education* and in 
that process, the network of relationihlps of the college pew 
ever wider, the age level continued to move up, the numbers 
of p^t-tlme stadents continued to mount, the college was to 
be found in hundreds of locations throughout the area, and 
the college became an educational resource center for the 
community to be used by all and usually in cooperation with 
other education^ institutions in the area. 

I take the time to give this brief history because the em- 
phasis initially in state planning twenty ye^s ago was, by and 
large, to increase capacity for the twditional college^ge 
population. The profound socio-economic events in our 
nation during the past two decades entered our institutions 
in the persons of our students and changed those institu- 
tions. Much more than increa^d capacity resulted. There has 
been impressive adaptation of many educational institutions 
to the needs and interests of an ever-widening spectrum of 
the total population. Now that movement confronts a per- 
ceive limitation of financial mtani. Limits understandably 
call for priorities. And priorities raise questions of value. 
Values require reference points, bench marks, a sense of 
direction. The peatest danger we face is decisions without 
agreement upon a sense of direction* How do we get a sense 
of direction? 

fSeed for New State Studio 
I urge the educational Institutions in each state to t^e 
the neceisary steps for a thorou^ review of educational 
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strvices and needs in terms of the significant changss occur- 
ing in our society that have implications for the education 
sectoFi I have already refewed to many of thosa change, 
What goal orientation shaU be the refirinct pomt? I would 
mggmt that the goal cited earlier be used. It has been ex- 
pressed in a dozen different ways, but lubstantially it is that 
ev^ IndividuiJ shaU have opportunity for appropriate edu- 
cation up to the limits of his or her potently. The fttrt help- 
ful exercise may be to determine whether that goal should be 
mended or modified-and If iOj how. 

I further suggest that these studies begin with asaeis- 
ment of educational needs at the community level and in- 
volve broad participation of the citiienry. Such p^iclpation 
has a number of advantagei - the level of abstraction can be 
lowered, vididity may be assured by consultation with large 
numbers of people, and underitondlng among taKpayers and 
voters may be increased. 

There is something else that might result from broad 
discussion of educational needs and services and the values 
we hold in makmg those determinations. The value structure 
of American education is necesiarUy connects to the 
nation*! goals. At this time there Is a pervading sense of need 
for a national direction; and with aU the opportunities pro- 
vided by the Bicentennial for an exwimation of our national 
heritage and a decl^tion of the nation's future course, the 
words often have a hoUow ring. Education has been seen by 
a good many Americans as the most important soclEd institu- 
tion toward achieving the nation^ goali of the past. Perhaps 
a by-product of the exercises propostd would be a contri- 
bution toward a clearer sense of the nation's goiJs. 

Beyond the Traditional Boundaries 

Earlier I refOTMl to Harbison's approach to education 
sector planning. He maintains that it "goes far beyond the 
tmditiond boundaries of formal ^ucatlon; it encompasses 
training and resource development in other sectors such as 
agriculture, induit^, health, nutrition md public service." 
*v * , ,it is not a relatively self-contained system. It has multi- 
ple intersections vnth almost every facet of national develop- 
ment," 

"Intmections" need to be explored. Some of these are 
bttween different kinds md levels of educational institutions. 




Th»t hm abeady bean reference to the larf e numberi of 
adults mr/^ by the pubUo schoolB. The community school 
movement mth lt§ dedication to Ufelong learning opportuni* 
tiei continues to expand. Although the waUs perhaps ^e not 
tumbluig do¥m, they ^e beginning to erode between schools 
Bnd colleges. 

The Commission on Educational Credit of ACE is 
working with Industeial and business orpniiations and the 
toade imioni to devise ^ys of toanilating education and 
trdning In those organimtions uito academic cunrency, 

WiU^ WirtE calli for bridges between what appear now 
to be the almoit totally septate worlds of education and of 
work both to enrich the human eKperience and to increa^ 
the value of the economy^s one ''boundless resource" - the 
creativity of its people. 

Th^i will need to be recognition in these studies that 
nonfonnal learning and training is of equal importance to 
formal education and that distinctions between the two wiU 
be increasingly difficult to make. Informal ^ucation includes 
such learning as formal braining on-the-job, apprenticeships 
adult education (an archsuc tem)^ and, in the words of 
Hitfbison» "the entire range of learning processis and eKperi- 
ence outride the regudar ^ded school system.'' Obviously 
mteraction will need to occur between and among people 
who may not have conversed before. 

There is another related element which will requke con- 
siderable attention. Over the next twenty-five years, it is 
likely that among the needs given high vdue in our society 
wlU be the development of ene^y sourcesp mass teanspor^ 
tation^ lowering the mme mtes, impro'dng md extending 
health semces, dealing with air md water pollution, eE- 
panding employment opportunities, assuring an adequate 
food supply^ md stabilizing the economy. Such needs have 
educational components which^ if properly addressed^ cm in 
time reduca the doUar requurement for the problem area. 
Require will be a perceptive quality upon the pi^ of those 
ui educaUon to see the opportunities that exist and the 
abiUty to develop working relationship witii those organi- 
sations that have planning md opemtional responfflbilities for 
these vmied social functions. 

What would come out of these studies? 
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L A better and wider understanding of the rapidly 
ahaiiglftg gh^ ^eriitics of educatio^nal cQniumers Md^ 
tfliflr ni^i0iS^ sharply increase when their needs antt interests 
are feipS^^^To. Current methods of reportirig uauaiiy give 
only a ftaa^lor* of numbers of people actually leived by edu- 
cational inBtitittions. 

2, Ayi awareness of the diversity of Institutioni 
providir?^ iducational services. By and large in the past 
college and unmversity education has behaved as if it were the 
begirining ^d °the end - a monopolistic, monolithic structure 
with power through its credentialing functions. A pyrainidal 
fciin with ^he graduate school at the sharpened apex modify- 
ing and influermclng $11 that is below it as the structure broad- 
eJis to include larger and larger numbers toward the base. By 
idpllcatlorx th^se persons who have not reached the luminlt 
have hem ^niuccessfuL A look at actuality today will show 
that the perceived monolith no longer has credence. In a 
1970 pape* or^ ''The Learning Force," Stan Moses of the 
BducaticiiaJ Policy Center at Syracuse rejected the notion 
that American education was a three-layer hier^chy running 
fronta prifti«y school through praduate school. This, he said, 
repreaertted th^ ''core-- but overlooked a ^"periphery-* in 
v^hlch ovir 80 million adtUts pursued leaning activities very 
taporta^t ^0 their lives. His purpose was to challenge the 
nQonopoly which the educational eitabllshnient has over 
piiblic policy emd public resources. 

3* 4 statement of goals and perspectives . 
Where do wTtcok for this statement? I iiave siagg^ted we 
talght start witli a review of goals enunciated in fomer years. 
In ipuch oi tW legislation authorizing such institutions as 
oQ&idunity coUiges there is language which stipulates goals 
aiid pur^^s* "^VlUard Wirtz elicited favorable review! from 
hie reference tc^ the development of the **boundles8 resource** 
bm a goaJ^ T'l^ere \b not neuly as much discusaion about goals 
toda5 as tlete ii about meanp. Resources appeiff to be 
shrlnliing Irm r^^tion to accelerating wants and the erosion of 
inflation. V'olcei m heard su^eiting that we over-extended 
oiir cocnoiit&ients to medicaid, unemployinent benefits, 
veterans belief tts^ v/elfare payments and education. Where 
should ^1 Iqd^ for an enunciation of goals? Is it fair to say 
that ^naa hop^ that a great national leader on the traditional 
whita horg^ will summon us in clarion calls to answer to a 
causa, a voica unify us in common allegiances? There is 
Bamm eviderice that we have come to expect that* Decisions 




of iipiificmce appetT to be moving out ot local areas. Tele- 
idsion conceiitratei our attention In thi national news on the 
Rresident's office and on deciaions made in Washington. To 
those centers of power our frustiations are expressed either 
m fact or by thought; and frorr. tliQBe centeri, we expectant- 
ly await the " Vord/* 

I propDie new Initiatives at locals institutiond,r€gloml, 
and state leveli to work out our educational goals and per- 
ipectives. Perhaps the very process of bringing together the 
diversified citizenry to exatnine the **good'* life as the cori'- 
text within which education serves its implementing purposea 
will be of equal importance to the conciuiioiii reached. 
Theodore Wertime recently charged that a '^malaise*- that 
destroyed Eome and now threatens the United States derives 
froin the ever peater administrative complei^ity of urban 
society, He asks whether civilised states could have been or- 
ganized differently than they were. 

**Could they somehow have achieved an ecu- 
inenical and dynamic exiitence vrithout the centrallEed 
establlsh»ients of wealth, power and wltten learning? 
. . *Must institutions of power Inevitably become con- 
centrated, ossified and, la Toynbee*a words, gro- 
t€Bque?"3 

4. A proposed policy framework to encoumge 
desirable divQrslty and institutional initiatives and adapts 
apuity. muaational needs are manifold and they keep 
chaining. Evan at their best, mititutiorii tend to beeoine pon- 
derous in their ability to act , but conditions can be derigned 
to facHitata initiatives, to maintain ^illt^r. At the present 
thgre are fe^s upon the part of some atate-level policy- 
mak^s in giving institutions *-thair hm&,^- that institutional 
ambitions wiU get out of hmd. Although thoie po^Ibilities 
are acknowledged, the peater threat today is suffocation of 
creativity and thrust under multlplyliig layeri of admini- 
rtrath;e hierarchy between the scene of wtion and the focus 
of the decision that toiggers uistitutioiml bthavior. Further- 
more^ in our search for answers to coordination and a basig 
for resource allocation we muit have often developed cate- 
gorlis and classlficationi Into which Institutionsd behavior 
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inust be pressed, trimmed, and pounded for satisfactury fit. 
An example is heavy reliance upon the academic credit 
syitemp T^emendcualy diverse institutions of "higher" edu» 
cation struggle to develop a "common rm^ket'' of cr^it. If 
they mm BUCQemtul^ state legislative bodies mil be provided a 
structurt for lootemg at higher education (as weU as the data 
to fill in that structure) in wayi that can seriously reduce the 
diversity of the enterprise as well as the opportunity for 
survival of those Institutions who would inarch to a different 
drum. 

Th^ future is ftill of unknowns, Many of the old rules 
for making projections and for planning seem no longer to 
apply. The voice of the authority in a given field is heard 
with akepticisni, in fact the voice often speaks with equivo- 
cation, A variable like a doubling or tripling of oil prices can 
have the welltoown domino effect on our institutions. 

Neverthelesss we must plan. The institution that can deal 
with the uncertainties before us is the one that has a **s€n- 
sing'* capacity^ a system of intelli|ence that detects slpiifi- 
cant changes in the envlroninent and analyses tlieie for their 
meaniiig to the institution. And along with that capacity Ls 
another one equrfy esientialj to be able to adapt, to initiate 
change in the inititutions to be free to act. 

5, Altertiativ e ways of dernonBtratlng account - 
ability. Bather than being defensive in the face of pressiires 
for accountability, we should take the offeiiie in devising ac- 
countability measures that free the Institution for its most 
effectiva perforniance. These vvould surely include the assur- 
ance that each mstitution have a set of objectives which serve 
two purposes: before the fact^ they provide the basis for re- 
source ajlocation; eifter the fact, they provide the basis for 
evaluatiQn, The need for maaiures of performance In terms of 
institutional objectives has never been more apparent, '*Value 
added'* is a concept of promise whose development is stiU 
before us. 

How, then, is accountability demonstrated? One ap- 
proach is through the educational audit which is transfliitted 
to the inititution -a board of trurtees. The audit is based upon 
the notion that the most significant output of an educational 
institution is the skills, knowledgei, appreciations and atti- 
tudai learned by itudenti. These wre described by Instructors 
in statemtnti of measurable and currently unmeasurable 
objectives. The auditor's esainination providis him with a 



basis to certify whether the reported achie'veinents of the 
college are accurate. The audit report is for the purpose of 
improving institutional accountability* 

Other measures include follow-up studies of students in 
relation to their "intents" or objectives. 

Those of us who have lived for some years in the edu- 
cational fields are convinced that the institutions mth which 
we work can make a manifest difference in the lives of indivi- 
duals and the communities in which they live. Hov^ever^ the 
task of diBCovering and making use ol the various waye in 
which that difference can be recogniz^ed has not been com- 
pleted. 

6. Encouragement of voluntaiy coordination 
among institutions with commaii interests. I fear that man- 
dated institutional missions often result in a kind of grudgiiig 
compliance. There may be a coniequent absence of alertness 
to environmental changes and new opportunities for service. 
Is it not possible that the same bodies that inandate miasionj 
role and scope could devise incentives to attract Inititutions 
to areas of educational need appropriate to their objectives? 
And further^ would it not be posiible alio to establish a 
system to reward voluntary efforts toward coordination and 
oooperation? What is needed is a process by which institu- 
tions win acknowledge comiiion interests and seek an ap- 
proach to a given need which wiU best meet that need and 
economize upon the resources available, The network of 
relationships may very well include institutions beyond the 
conventional educational family, for example, departments 
of recreation and parks, public libraries^ city and state 
planning authorities^ etc. Broad areas of institutional rnission 
will need to be stipulated at state levelSj but precige and spe- 
cific assignments and proscriptions will become more imprac- 
tical as life and learning are perceive as one streaLm, Imple- 
menting measures, including Aindlng, are needed to en^ 
courage continuous assessment of educational needs, coop- 
erative planning, and institutional initiatives toward coopera- 
tion in providing services. 

Reprise 

Throughout this presentation a theme has been running. 
I hope you have heard it. Change is occun^ing in Ajnerican 
^ucation. Change which Is wholesonie and promising* Inter- 
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est In educational opportunltiei and semces contmues to ex- 
pand In impressive proportioni. Some may quan^el with the 
kind of leaning sought, judging it to be of little worth, 
Otheis will note the tendency of successful learning eKperi- 
mc&B to lead toward other unknowns^ to be probed and at 
ascending levels of complexity and challenge. 

This new spirit of learning is requiring new desciiptorSj 
a mvf terniinology, an adaptive stmcture. Indeed, a signifi' 
cant contributing factor to the trauma our institutions 
experience in the face of financial constraints may be the 
limited moves to date to shape the structures to the new 
population. How these developments are perceived makes all 
the difference in the world to the morale of those who have 
the stewardship of education and to those who use it and 
support it. 

What do we make of it? Students who are older^ coin= 
bining work and study, interested in a million different 
thiiigs, **dropping in*- as family and other obligations permit, 
resorting to the college as to the library as curiosity provokes 
and interest motivates. What do v/e m^co of it? Kow do wq 
see what li happening? 

It is one man's view that America has unusual oppor- 
tunities to build upon. Here there is no separate^ self -con- 
tained enclave of education detached from the communities- 
life and problems - the kind of enclave which has brought 
violent revolution to societies less adaptable. Here is an edu- 
catloiiaJ enterprise more and more interfused with life's other 
meaningful activities. Here is the finest resource conceivable 
as America learns how to live In its third century. 
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INNOVATIONS IN HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 



by 

Terry 0*Banion 

^'Innovation" and "humanistic'* were "hot'* words in 
the 1960*s. The climate of tiie *60's supported esperimente 
with new approachei and eipeci^y approaches ttiat were 
designed to reipond to human needs in a huinane way. 
Stiidents demanded an education that was, in their words, 
**nieanin^ul md relevant." Iducatori, responding to the 
moods and demands of the time innovated'-tfied new ap- 
proaches, new desipis--and even eMainined new value flfame- 
works for education. 

Humaniitic Education provided one such value frame- 
work for the eKploration of a rich variety of educational 
activities. Always present as an alternative in ttie thousands 
of ye^s of educational practice, Humanistic Education 
flowers from time to time as an esoiting vlewpoint-often 
accompanied by conflict and controversy. In this century 
Progresaive Education and Gener^ Education are forms of 
Hummistio Education that emerged briefly^ had coniiderable 
impact^ but faded from center stage when new approaches 
catne along or when social upheaves such as Sputnik stimu- 
lated new diiGctions in American education. 

In the *60*s Humanistic Education emirged againj this 
time actually called Humanistic Education^ an unfortunate 
designation becauie it immediatoly challenged and accused 
established education as nonhumanistic or inhumane. The 
rebirth of Humaniitic Education came about in part because 
of new developments in psychology. Humanistic PsychoJogy 
or Thfrd Force Psycholo^ developed in &e 19B0*i and 
emerged in Uie ^60's as a radical departure in psychology 
suggesting tiiat human beings were good-^not evU^ were full 
of unrealized potential, could be seltdirectlngi were tmst- 
worthy, and were educable beyond our wildest imapnations 
of what he^tofore had been tihou^t reading the educa- 
biUty of human beings. 

Humanistic Education became popular and common^ 
place* It was used as a frame of reference by a variety of 
poupi. The AFL-CIO negotiated wife raani^ement for a 
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"humanistic work environment." Re^staraj^ talked of human- 
izing registration. Presidents suggested that a community 
college ought to model a humanistic community for students 
and citizens. 

The impact of Humanistic Education is still evident in 
educational practices today ^ particularly in community 
colleges. There are fewer rules and regulations in community 
college catalogs. Non-punitive grading systems became 
popular in the early i970's and still hold out in some col- 
leges. Encounter groups were offered to students and faculty 
alike and in many instances were accepted into the curric- 
ulum and offered for academic credit. Services were extended 
to groups of students who had not benefited from the 
community college, such as the aged, the handicapped, and 
the mentally retarded. Learning opportunities became 
indi^dualized and new machine^ and formatii tot presenting 
small units of learning became the most popuisr implemen- 
tation of humanistic education in the and '70's. More 
recently there are humane attempts to match students* 
styles of learning with the styles of teaching avajJable in the 
institution. In these ways Humanistic Education continues 
to have impact on educational pmctices in the mid '70's as 
it is likely to have in the late *70-s and *80-s and perhaps 
beyond. Though the term is no longer in vogue, the philos- 
ophy it represents is still VBiy much alive. There are eKoiting 
innovations-*a term also no longer in vogue-that validate tiie 
impact of this alternative educational viewpoint. 

Innovations are seldom if ever new inventions. They 
emerge out of the collective exploration and experimen- 
tation of creative staff membej^ and they emerge over a 
considerable period of time. Three innovations to be de- 
scribed in this paper have historical roote which deny any 
suggestion that they are new or different. What is new, 
however^ls tiiat they have emerged in the last decade as more 
important and in different forms, and they are receiving more 
nation^ attention in these forms ttian tiiey have in toe paat. 
Three innovations in Humanistic Education that have cap- 
tured the imapnation of steff membei^ in community 
colleges include: 1) m alternative to organization by disci- 
pline, 2) Human Development Education, and 3) staff 
development 

An Alternative To Organization By Discipliiie 

Almost all institutioni of higher education are organised 
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around the traditional disciplines, In the typical univei^ity 
there ii a College of Commerce, a College of En^neering, a 
College of Fine Arts, etc. In the typical community college 
there is a Division of Communications, a Division of Life 
Sciences, a Division of Social ScienceSj etc. In each division 
there is also a series of departmente representing the further 
breakdown of discipline units. In one Canadian community 
college there are 54 discipline units representing faculty 
members' wishes to be identified specifically by discipline 
areas to which they feel strong allepance. 

Organization by discipline is a universal model that 
has been implemented fully and unquestionably in the 
community college. Such organizational structure may 
not always be appropriate to the goals and pm^oses of the 
community college. In a discipline oriented organLzation^ 
staacture faculty members are often more oriented to the 
discipline than to teaching or the institution. The demande 
or ^'standards" of a discipline offer convenient bamers for 
faculty members who do not wish to experiment with new 
approaches required for the challenging tasks of educating 
community college students. There is also the problem of 
a hierarchy of status in terms of who is more knowledge- 
able in the discipline (who has the most publications) or 
who has the highest degree in the discipline, rather than 
who is the best teacher and who contributes more to the 
institution's purposes and goals. 

Some community colleges-to counteract the negative 
forces that caii accompany a discipline organiEationj and to 
experiment with new organizational structures more appro- 
priata to community colleges and the mission of the comm- 
unity college-have developed organizations that do not rely 
on discipline affiliation. Instead, poups of faculty members 
representing a variety of disciplines are organised into units 
to provide instruction and to p^ticipate in the on-going 
affairs of the institution. 

One approach-though still discipUne oriented in the 
broadest sense-iB found at the College of DuPage in Illinois 
and Indian Valley College in California. These two institu- 
tions, well as several others, are organized in brogd ba^ed 
clusters or houses that have been organized primarily to assist 
students in identifying with a broad focus such as the social 
sciences or scientific inqui^. It ib hoped that .^uch organiza- 
tion will encourage a greater sense of identity among students 
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and among faculty members and that there will be more 
oppprtunity for inteidisciplinary approaches to knowledge 
In such a iettmg. At Indian Valley College there is a pu^ose- 
ful approach to increasing the amount of interpe^onal 
relationships among the staff. Retreats and special meetings 
are held to ^ve attention to this pu^oae. 

An approach that completely destructs the discipline 
organizational structure is found at Moraine Valley Commu- 
nity College and Oakton Community Coliege^both In Illinois" 
and Santa Fe Community College in Florida. In these colleges 
the focus is on multidlscipHnary p"0ups bound together by 
attention to intaipersonal relationships and a sense of com- 
munity. At Moraine Valley groups of faculty members 
representing a variety of disciplines are intermixed in cross- 
roads communities with administrators and studente. In 
these communities there are no private offices; the open 
space is designed to facilitate communication. Mem^is 
are encouraged to focus on problems of the college without 
specific reference to their discipline affiliation. 

At Santa Fe Community College units of 16 or so 
faculty members, representing most of the disciplines in the 
institution* and a counselor work In clearly identified physi- 
cal arrangements toat encourage communication and the 
sharing of ideas. Faculty members in these mini-units are 
encouraged to develop a special climate and some p-oups 
have designed their office areas to represent particular 
Interests md creativi^ of the poup. The unite meet period- 
ically just as if they were a department or division to consider 
insiitutional problems and processes and to make their 
contributions through a chairperson. When it is neceistty to 
meet as a discipline poup--for example, to consider tiie 
adoption of a new tent in communications-the groups do 
meet on a college-wide basis. These meetings are infrequent, 
however, and only for the purposes of apeeing on edu- 
cational problems that require decisions by representatives 
of a specific discipline. 

At Oakton Community College groups of 25 faculty 
member are organized into communities which include a 
human developnient specialist whose purpose is to facilitote 
a sfinse of community in ttie poup. These groups form the 
major stnictore of Uie college and most educational decisions 
pertaining to instaiction md cuniculum emerge ftom th.^sa 
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The Gxamples are attempts to orgaiitee ^'caring commu- 
nities" in the community college«structures that encourage a 
sense of communis based on Interperson^ relationships. 
Such communities, it is hypothesized, provide support and 
encouragement, chdlenge and confrontetion, trust and open- 
ness, for the members. In addition^ it is felt that in this kind 
of community faculty members are more likely to innovate 
and experiment with new approaches since there is a richer 
input from various members of the Institution and fewer 
limits of discipline traditions. Such communities are designed 
as places to practice new ideas and to ^ on new styles. 
When a special facilitator is present, such as is the case at 
Oakton, such practices are encouraged more airectly. 

Although the college is not organized along the lines 
noted above, the climate of a caring community has been 
described by the faculty at Eastfield College of the DaliaB 
County Community College District in the college's State- 
ment on a Person-Centered Climate. The College is dedi- 
cated to the following characteristics: 

1) An atmGSphere is sought in which all persons haV'S 
maKimum opportunity for personal growth and 
self'^fulfillment. 

2) Efforts are made to develop an open climate on 
campus in which all persons can freely express 
their concerns and opinions. 

3) There is a desire to place human concerns and need 
above those of tradition and convenience. 

4) An effort is made to encourage all individuals to 
be supportive and thoughtful in personal relation- 
ships. 

5) There is a desire to develop a ralased and warm 
friendly atmosphere on cstmpus. 

The kind of person-centered climate described at East- 
field represents the ideals of a "caring community.'' Such 
ideals are more likely to be met when o^aniEational stnic- 
tures are designed to encourage such ideals. (For mora 
detailed discussion see Organizational Breakthrough in the 
Community College. ERIC Topical Paper no. 47 by Bany 
Heennann.) 
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Human Development Education 



Human Development Education is one of the more 
creative facets of the Humanistic Education movement. 
Human Development Education **HDE*' fftew out of the 
General Education movement of the 1940's and 1950*s and 
was to have been the integirative force that v^ould have made 
General Education v^ork. Called life adjustment then, courees 
in college adjustment, pemonal living, and introduction to 
personal psychology were offered in almost all colleges and 
universities across the U.S. The life adjustment courses in this 
period, however, failed, because there was no adequate 
psychology, no methodology, and no quaUfied iiistructors. 
It was a naive attempt to focus on perscnaJ development at 
a time when educators tended to oversimplify personal 
development. Such courses were most of ton limited to basic 
didactic instruction in study skills, sorial regulations, and a 
perspective that it was easy to help students adjust to a 
social order in which values were clear and accepted Y the 
majority. 



The iife adjustment focus was fortunately dismantled 
with the launching of Sputnik and a return to science and 
the basics in education. Had the life adjustment phase per- 
sisted it may have undaimined much of the cunent advances 
that have emerged out of a more lively and nreative H?jman- 
istic Education that was built on stronger foundations in the 
*60's. In the '60's the life adjustment cumcuium was reborn 
aa Human Development Education with a much sounder base 
becausf^ Humanistic Psychology provided a direction, the 
proup ^^ncounter movement provided a teaching methodology^ 
and creative and potent educational mavericks h^e rooted 
out their own education to become highly qualified facili- 
tators for this new form of old education, 

The student revolution also huttied the emergence of 
Human Development Education* Students demanded atten- 
tion to their personal lives from educatore and the free 
uniifersity movement was the spavming pound for a peat 
variety of ^temative courses-couKes tiiat provided oppor- 
tunity for personal development and exploration. 

Basically, Human Development Education is a couree 
or a series of courees desipied to help students explore the 
etenial and perplexing questions Who am I? Where am I 
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going? and What difference does it make? One prototype 
coum developed at Santa Fa Community College in Florida 
is described as follows: 

BE-100 is a coume in introspection; the experience of 
the student is the eubject matter. It provides each stu» 
dent with an opportunity to examine his values, atti- 
tudes, beliefs* and abilities and how these and other 
factors affect the quality of his relationshipi with 
others. In addition, he examines the social milieu- 
challenges and problems of society-as it relates to his 
development. Finally the course provides each student 
v/ith an opportunity to broaden and deepen a develop- 
ing philosophy of life. 

At the present time hundreds of communis colleges 
offer a variety of experiences in Human Development Edu- 
cation.. These range from very '*staraight'* coupes in career 
exploration and study skills to more exotic couKes In "love'' 
and expiGiations of varieties of human sexuality. Some 
colleges offer ono or two basic couwes in self-development; 
others offer as mmy as 20 or 30 different experiences in 
Human Development Education focusing on special poups 
and special needs arranged in a variety of formate. 

In a dissertetion at the Univeriity of Illinois, Tenry 
Ludwig studied human development courses offered by 100 
community colleges and discovered that in almost all of them 
academic credit w::^ provided, the focus of the course was 
on the experience of the student, and almost all of them were 
taught by small poup methods. Such couwes were unknown 
in the curriculum 15 years ago and offered only for noncredit 
some 7-8 years ago. They are now offered in community 
oolleges for academic credit and bib often included as elee- 
tives in transfer work to universities. 

More md more such courses are included as parts of 
courses in communications, speech, humanities, and the 
social sciences. In some community colleges m entire division 
called the Human Development Division, for example at El 
Centro College in Dallas, or the Affective Education Division 
at Jamestown Community College in New York has been 
organised to offer ttiis form of insbruction to students. 

Although there are some recent signs that the rapid 
development of Human Development Education in tiie 



eOTly *70*s may ba be^nning to slow-Md in some cases 
actudly dismantled-it is, nevertheless, one of the more 
creative aspects of Humanistic Education in the last decade. 
Human Development Education rapreaents the curricular- 
ization of affective education and that is quite an inno- 
vation-4he granting of academic credit for what many 
students feel is theu" most important college eKperience. 

Staff Development 



During the 1960*s the pov^;th of commiinity colleges 
was unprecedented in the history of educational develops 
ment in the U.S. In the ten year period 1960-70 ttie number 
of two year colleges increased by 61%, the number of stu- 
dents increased by 271%, and the number of staff increased 
by 327%. Because of this growths the prtority of resources 
in community colleges focused on powth. Increasing num« 
bers of studente meant that new propams had to be de- 
veloped and new facilities had to be located and sonstruct^ed. 
The priority was on the increasing number of students* the 
diversi^ of propams, and the expansion of facilities. 

Only in the middle '70's did ttie community college 
come to a resting place where it could review what happened 
during the last decade and a halt In that review it has be- 
come increasingly clear that a new priority has emerged, a 
priority on persons, a priority on the people who staff the 
people's college. Staff develupment has emerged in the last 
decade as a new propam of high priority designed to respond 
to the protessional and peKongQ needs of Uie staff of com- 
munity colleges. 

The American Association of Communis and Junior 
Colleges held its second national assembly on the topic of 
staff development In 1973. Member of tJie national assembly 
noted the importance of staff development. 

The staff of a college is ite single ga^atest resource In 
economic terms, the staff is ttie college's most signifi- 
cant and largest capitd investrtient. In tiiem terais 
alone, we affiim that it is only good sense ttiat the 
irivestment be allowed to appreciate in value and not be 
allowed to wear itself out or slide into obsolescence 
by inattention or ne^ect. But In a more cmcial sense 
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the ecyllig^'s stsff Is fte ei^preision of Iti pu^oies, the 
GoUictiVi manager of its miisions. Ai the coUege-s 
piucposes change and adapt to the socW needs of its 
CDOifti^nlof, its staff de§emi--must have-opportunitiei 
to adaf t change too. 

InmwU^ e^ning haa always been a ptft of aetivitiis in 
edu^ticin^ mstltutionsj but in the pait the concept haa been 
q«te tolted. MoBt colleges provide a two-day orieiitation 
session for itaf 1 each yeM^ but such experiences are seldom 
rated highly by teachers who are forced to sit toough the 
sasiions. One faculty member ^ked to eviduate tte inoit Im- 
pcrtant tiiWi tJ^at occuwed to her during toe twoday orlen- 
t^tiDH iesslen isidicatad on her evaluation foma that she had 
nonipletcd knitting a left sock. 

RecQgniiycig the need to respond to more baaic needs 
ttiat faciily ha^e Buch as improving Instaictional approachei, 
d«si^in| cunrlcula, mnd leeming better how to relate to 
staidentSi staff divelopraent hm emerged m the last tan ymsis 
m ofie cf tilt most important priorities in commuaity col- 
lagis. GoD^ s*aff development is a humane response to 
hiiman needs and is mn attempt to provide Humaiiiitlc 
Bduaaticn ftf bMI 

The state cf Florida m outstanding example of com- 
wltroerit to it^ff development. By artion of the Florida 
D^gislatUte maM ftindi are aUoeated to communis coUegei 
each year fcr gtatt development prograns. Each college has a 
staff devilopm^nt officer mnd usually a at^f development 
pcnimttoe that attempts to deslpi programs to mttt the 
n^edi of staff ^imbeK as weU as to mtet tiie priorittes of 
tbe faiitf tiidori. Activities we avidlable £ur full md part-time 
faculty^ classlfled steff, and admlnistmtors. B^dC develop- 
ment actlvltlii Include reteats for poups of faculty or for 
the tot^ ftcu3tyi ^mts to encourage staff members to 
develop iiUiovMve approachei to improving insteuction, 
personal d#^elc?pment plans, md a varied of in-house work- 
shopi a*d iitodnare often provided by an In-hotise staff of 
QQnsultwti- 

In th^ L^pi for Iimovation, a national consortiiim 
oi 4fi community colleges in eleven states, staff devilopment 
is on* of th^h^hest priorities. Member coUegei in the Lei^e 
huve devsioped i number of creattva aiid innovative ap- 
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proaciiei to staff development and the Lee^e ite€lf acts m a 
staff development propam for member colleges. 

Examples of staff developinent progranas in Le^ue 
colligei include a leries of ielfrinitructicrial naodulei for 
pMt-tlme staff at the Maricopa County ConQmunlty College 
Dlatrict, Modules focus on such items as the nature of the 
community college and the comniunity college student^ 
approaches md techniquei of tt^achingj caieer development, 
and the natuxe of the community served by the college. At 
E^tfield College in Dallas there is a staff developmeiit pro« 
gram for menibers of the classified itafl. Clasaified stoff 
members have opportunities to p^ticipate In workshops 
and aeminaK and to participate in activities tfiat are avail- 
able to professional staff menabem in the college* Also in 
the Dallas disWct top administrators intem in ne'w positions 
in vanoMB nnits of the district colleges Md edso use pro- 
grammed materials on comixiunity college adnainistration 
developed by Uie rtisWct to further their leming of admini- 
stration and the community college. In the Foothlll-De Anza 
Community College District Uie^ff is a focus on inte^emonal 
relationships to Improve commmication among admini- 
strative steff and a comprehensive progr*im lor updating 
counselor skills in the nevv coimseling approaGhee. 

In theie colleges staff development is certainly an 
innovation compared to what was available ten yeui ago. 
As tiiese programs focui on tiie continuing development of 
staff members both profession^ly and personally staff de- 
velopment is a reliection of the best in Humaniattc Education, 

These tiiiee innovations in Htinflanistic Education serve 
to illustrate that Humanistic Education ii sinaply good edu- 
catioii-ediication that attempts to bring sontie balance to our 
past over-einphi^is on ration^ and copiitivc proceiies. 

These three innovatloni provide examples of how 
Humanistic Iducatlon has had Influence on Uie o^anization 
of an institutloiij how it has helped conttbute to the devel- 
opment of a new curricula itfea and Improved instruction^ 
opportiuilties lor students, and how it has had direct impact 
on staff member ttiemselves in terms of prondiiig oppor- 
tunities for their contouing profesaional and peripnal devel- 
opnaent As these ttiree examples illuitratej Humanistic 
Ediication unde^cores the vdue of hurmaii feellnp and 
emotions in the education of hurn^ beings and aims toward 
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tiiB divilopnatnt of students and staff who afa both wam« 
heiurted mi bird-headad--botii tou^ md tander^-botii 
knowing md cart^g. It is thii kind of baluioe Uiat is tiia only 
proper purpost cf €dtioation. HwaaniatiQ Bduoation attempts 
to ri^t ttiat balance 
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REGIONALISIVI IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION! 
SOME IMPUCATIONS FOR 



by 

V. Martorana 

Ab a member of the plaMiing council for the Int«f- 
ftatlond Institute en the Commimity CoUtge, I vtty recently 
wm asked to rtact to the prDpoied thtme for the 7th 
Institiite ichaduled for ttiis June* It Is "CoUtge Pafspecava 
*76 ^ A ftfoductive Past: A Perplextag Rr#senti Wheri D© We 
Go From Here?" The question that cwme immediately to 
mindp and the reascn for my mentlonuig it ai an intooductioii 
to fhu presentation, is: Who is included in tiie '-we'^ Are 
only community collies alone to be viawed i§ ditannining 
the path of the future for tiieee iriBtitutions^ or, altematlvelys 
must the concept of ttie **we*'i who wiUnLold a future for 
these arid other tyj^i of poitsecondary education^ instttu- 
tions, be defined to indude other organisations md agendei 
intarested and uivolvtd In this level of education m well? 

l^his ii a question needing ierioui attention and de^ 
liberation as to how best to aiiiwers for upon the mswar reste 
a i#ri€i of constquent po^ibiUtlei highly impo^uit to the 
future direction not only of community coll^ei but of fdl 
postsaaondiUfy education. That the question is not now 
getting fh$t Benom afctention ii evident from a nujaber of 
obiervations* in the first places most of ttie subjects tiAen up 
at meetings of professionals in community collie ^ork 
reflect an assumption tiliat they are in conteol of the future of 
thett instltutioni and^ therefore^ of the futiae of the sactcr of 
Amerieai education ttiey represent. For mmy ymm I have 
chosen to call "commumty coU^i ^ucation. " a brc^d part 
of the total enterprise of rtucEtion in ttiis coiintaq? as 
bppDSid to simply opmmunlty and junior colleges as particu- 
lar types of institutions* I wish to return to the importance of 
thli dirtlnction in a monaent* but to stay with the potat noyr 
being stress^, mi assumption tliat tho^ who direct the 
destlnias of community md junior coll^ei lUso contaol the 
destiny of community coU^a eduction suggesti that the 
**we** in the qutstlon undar examination can be view io 
indude only commumty and junior collies. A concluiion 
ttiat this could be a tenable position for community collies 
to take, of coiirse, is gsim only if the assumption basia to it is 
sound* 
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But other observations iuggest that even the community 
and junior college leadership and forward thinkers are not 
wilted in such a view. Dr. Edmund J* Gleazers Jr^ 
President of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Collegei and a person of long stending national recog- 
nition for leadership in the field, started over two yeetfs ago 
to make public pronouncementi that suggest an awitfeness 
that community and junior colleges do n^ in fact control 
their own destinies. I should emphasise that thla concluiion 
and answer to the question of who is the "we'% to determine 
where we go from here, is only implicit in Dr, Gleazer's 
statements of recent years; the points I Just made are not ex- 
plicity brought out in his speeches or writings. This you must 
realize imd note well, for I may be drawing ftom his state- 
ments, mferences and eKteniions of meaning that he, himself, 
would prefer not to make. NonethelesSi I believe they are 
valid and very much to the point of the question at hand. 
Consider, for example, these quotations ftom Gleaner's ex- 
pressions of the past few years: 

. . . times are changing. Community colleges 
throughout the country now are becoming more 
and more community baaed* This meani that they 
are placing more emphasis on relationships witii 
other community-based organisations thm upon 
their relationships with the community of higher 
education. 

And later in the same speech he said: 

■*As I look ahead, I see community colleges becoming 
community-based, performance-based initltutlone* We 
have made this god the stated mission of our Associa- 
tion. This means relating in a vei^ significant way to 
other community-based organisations.^'* 

These stated convictloni have remained constants for essen^ 
tially ^e same propositions were advanced early this year 
when Dr, Gleaier addressed the National Assembly of the 
National Center for Higher Education Mani^ement Infor- 
mation Systems. Gleazer, quite cle^Iyj sees a new leadership 
role for the community and junior colleges in tiie new 
concemi for community-centered poitsecondaiy education.2 

These statements commit community and junior 
colleges to very close ties with all sorts of other interests 
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actively involved v\?ith postiecondaiy education in thevt 
localitlaa* If this ii to be^ one must ask who will detennine 
the terms md conditions of that involviment; who will 
decidi where and how we go from hera? 

As I said, Gleaier's statements suggest strongly a 
powing indication by him, as the principal spokesman for 
communis and Junior colleges, that community colleges do 
not control their own destinies. Although not ipeclfied and 
certainly not emphasized, this conclusion i:; anpllcit in his 
statements. To my knowledge, no others have made their 
poiition cIbb^ on who controls tiie destiny of community 
smd junior colleges. 

Three possible positions seem to have some basis for 
support on the question posed. The first is that the commu- 
nity and junior coileges can, in facts not only conteol theto 
own destinie^^ but that of the oth^r interests engaged in 
community college education, (This would be a position 
expected of a national spokesmim for an associated network 
of institutions of this type), A second poiition could be that 
the other interests will dominate the determination of the 
future of community college education ands therefore, 
community and junior colleges must yield to a future not of 
their own choosing. And, a third position could assert that 
other interests in the community and Junior college edu- 
cation, as institutionss will engage jointly in the determina- 
tion of the ftiture of this level of education. The result will be 
a compromiae somewhat tcceptable mutuidly to all and, by 
the smne token, somewhat unacceptable to aU, as well. 

This paper presents some empirical evidence that speaks 
to this bro^ question of the miJce up of the **we" in the 
ei^lier question of where do **we" go from here. In so doing, 
it also speaks to a tentative conclusion as to which of the 
three possible roles will likely prevail in determining the 
future of community and junior college education. 



Beforg moving into a report of the empirical infor* 
matlon that I believe will interest you on these questions, 
this discuislon should first give some attention to two other 
backpound observations. They are closely related to the 
mmi thrust of my presentation and to each other. First, a 
moment should be given to the importance of tiie distinction 
I have itressid in these introductory comments, that is, tiie 
distinction between community and junior colleges as 
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instttutions and Qommunity college education as a broad 
iactor of toe toW enterprise of education in America^ 
Second, we should tokt a look at tii© current Mabivalent 
prtisurei on pos^econda^r educational instttutions witii 
respect to Interinititutdonal cooptrative action, 

Comrounity CoMeg e s DirtinguiJicd From 
ilominuiiity CoU^e Education 

All of us know toe fundamental puxpoies in educationid 
service which give Justification to the ^istence of commu- 
nis and Junior coUcgeii ttiey are to popularize^ demoomtlzej 
and equalize opportunity for education beyond the high 
school level; to provide a comprehensive ^ucational pro^un 
to meet the wide ipectrum of educational needs and Inteff its 
of a non^ielected student body; to assist each student to 
i^sess accurately and redistlcEdly his abilities^ Interests, and 
motivation level and to relate these effectively to the 
educational choices he faces; to indmduedlze md personalize 
the instruction^ and counseling services provided; md, 
beyond all these pu^oses that are directed to studente coUec^ 
tively and indivlduidlyt to improve the general condition and 
quality of life of ttie community witii which Uie coU^t is 
identified. These are broad and noble educational goals; they 
have been iterated and reiterated in tiie scholariy and 
pQpulaF proclamationi of the community and Junior coUege 
moveraent from Uie earliest writings by such founding fathers 
of the movement as Leonard V. KoosS and Walter Aosby 
EeUs^^ to the most recent ones like those of Leland 
MedskerB and Arthur Cohen,6 

The fact of the matter^ however^ is tiiat tiiese noble edu^ 
eational go^, comprehensively or in part, are accepted and 
sought by a widening amy of post high sohool educational 
institutions. Community md junior colleges do not hold 
eKclusive claim to Aem. This reality is, no doubt, a crMit to 
the success of the conomunity and Junior coU^e movement; 
action of otiier estabUdied institutions and Hie emei^ence of 
new ones which have adopted the ideids and goals of the 
community and Jimior colleges, is a credit to these institu^ 
tions and a testimony of tiie validity of tiie risions held for 
the movement by Its early l^ulershlp. But the reality is Bi§o 
a confusing element; it forces the rec^nition ttiat commu^ 
nity coU^e education, that is, the pursuit of goals set for 
^is kind of education in America^ Is broader thw the 
collective number of community and Junior coUegei done. 




Look at all of the different types of postiacoiidiiy 
educational institutions operating today and eKpresaedly 
alaiming to strive for all or some of tihe classical cotnmuniQr 
educational goali! The regional state coUeges and univtrsitles 
increasingly claim to be open access institutions and to offer 
comprehensive education^ servicei to their conitituenclei^ in^ 
eluding in recent years, the larger numbers pro^mi of less 
than four years of college study which lead to associate 
dbgreei,'^ Many land grant colleges and state universities play 
a part in this endeavor by maintaining branch cMflpuaes 
offering lower-division programs. In some states, ar#a voca- 
tional schools are authorized to pant associate degrees; this 
is idso true in some states for certain approved pro-ams 
offered by proprietary teade^ technical, and business sohools 
and eoUegespS And some of the Inititutions, most recently 
appearing on the educational scene in this coun^ as 
non-traditional institutions^ offer programs leading to the 
associate depee as well as the bacc^aureate; Empire State 
College in New York State, a public institution^ md 
Washington International College, a private, independent one, 
are two examples. Except for Empire State College, which 
has no campus, all of these types of institutions and ^e 
specific cases cii:4ftd claim a close identity with the localities 
with which they tie identified and seek to enhance their 
communities. 

These examples show how tangled is the web of 
participating Institutloni in what can be called community 
college education^ The concept is clearly la^er than my 
single classification of institutions, including the oommunity 
college^ This is not to say, however, that ttiese other insti^^ 
tions are of peater moment in the provision of community 
college education than the community and junior colleges 
are; such a proposition could not be defended eitiier on 
grounds of tiie depee of commitment to ttie goals and Ide^ 
of the community college movement, or in tenns of the 
depee of successful accomplishment of these objectives. 
Community and jimior colleges clearly have ttie steongest 
institutional commitment to the goals typically set for tihis 
level of education, and the studente attracted to them de^ 
monsliate, botii in number and in their characteristica*, a 
greater accomplishment of the goals of community coUega 
education than can be claimed by any other classification of 
institutions. Several comparative studies can be cit#d to 
support these conclusions.9 Despite their validity, however, 
neith^ cm it be said that the community and junior collides 
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Bm the only institutioni ei^aged in community college edu- 
cation m the land. A widening number of different types of 
inBtltutioni and a lengthening liit of individual institutions 
are claiming some identification with and recognition m 
community coUege eduoation. 

Conflicting ftesairas for Competition 
^^^rjntiCTfflrtitiittonai Co 

Under tihesa circumit»ices^ what is to be expected In 
the nem future? Is the appe^ance of io many playeri in toe 
field of community collie ^ucation to herald tiie beginning 
of a gmid competitlDn amo^ ttiem from which only certain 
ones will survive? Or is it to mark the start of im era of 
orchesteatad Interinitituttond cooperation In planning, pro- 
pamming, and sharing resources never before achieved? The 
answers to these questions are yet to be detomined, for toe 
a^ddence is clear today thmt pressures are puihing institutions 
involved in community college education in botii of these 
two possible directions of development. 

Pteimres for Competition 

Looking at the over-^ cunrent setting of postsecond^ 
education, one can see at least six factors contributing to a 
gtner^ priisure on institutions engi^ed in community collie 
^ucation to compete rather than to cooperate with each 
otoer. First, there ii toe clMsical^ tr^itional view among 
coll^ata institutions that each Is m autonomous entity^ free 
to set its own go^ and to pursue them in ways it sees best. 
While tois notion is perhape identified steongest wito bac- 
calaureate and high^ depee^mting collies and universitiea, 
it is not bnfelevant to the community wd junior coU^es. In 
the case of toeae in§titutions» the concept is closely related to 
their close hold to local control and a full responsivene^ to 
the needs of local communities. This is a valuable and valid 
concept - one to which I» myself s as an advo^te of toe 
community coU^e have steadf^tly held. As any member of 
the Nation^ Coundl of State Directors of Commumty md 
Junior CoUegei will attest^ however, it represents a value 
which often forces toe adoption of institutional positions in^ 
imitable to r^onal or statewide planning and coordination 
and to interinstitutionid cooperative action. 

A second source of pressure towiufd competition again 
resulti flrom the ixprtssion of m historical value in tois 
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counti^. The essence of the historical .value :1s that the 
policiei to guide education^ imtitutions should be set by 
responsible bodies which represent the generd public or 
constituencies of the coUegei but which ^e free from other 
poUtic^ controle. Once more we should emphasise the im- 
portance of this v^ue to the iti^ength of the educational 
enterprise In America. But, none^eleiSp ttie principle 
followed does have the effect of encouraging individual 
coU^iate inititutions to pursue Independent rather than 
collective and cooperative courses of action* 

StiU a third force stimulating competition among Inati- 
tutions is of historic^ makings This Is the well established 
practice in dl states and on the part of the federal govern- 
ment of recognizing the worth of botii publicly and privately 
controlled colleges. The facts cannot be denied tiiat this 
recognition conWbutes to a more diversified complex of post- 
secondary educational institutions which leads to a better 
service of the society. Neither cm it be arpied, however, that 
the privately mid publicly conteoUed li^titutions view each 
other strongly as cooperating^ complements^ parts of a co- 
herent and cobeslve education^ service* While some evidence 
of such a view comes forward from ttaie-to-time^ as in tiie 
case of the survey of cooperative utilisation of private junior 
college reiources made by the American A^oolation of 
Community and Junior Collegei,10 evidence of a com- 
petitive Bpmt is easier to find. The recent pronouncement 
of the American Aosoclatlon of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties about the use of public funds for private colleges is a 
vivid example. 11 

The impact of policy proclamations of influential 
national study poups is another factor generating a spirit of 
competition among institutions involved In community 
college education. Perhaps the best illustration of this is 
found in the two reportfi produced by the poup chaired by 
Frank Newman. 12 They bore pauticularly upon the commu^ 
nity college interests because so much of thete attention 
centered on the questions of student access to postsecondwy 
education and the means whereby college propams and 
methodi of insteuctiun coald be made more relevant to 
student needs. The Second Report, significantly subtitled^ 
"National Policy and Higher Education," decries coordi- 
nated ptaning as encoura^g "rationalisation" rather thim 
hedthy competition and calls for a federal role of stimulating 
competition among different types of postsecondaty institu* 
tions.l3 79 
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Because of such policy recoramendationi as well as for 
other reasons^ the federal government and many states have 
moved rapidly toward propams o£ financial aid paid directly 
to students^ and this is imother factor favoring competition* 
The federal programs of basic education^ oppofL /'^i'^-r ir4 
supplemental^ educational opportunity grants f ' < ^ 
the Higher Education i^*nend ^i.^'-he 197? : * sst 
eKampIcis, Another provision of that Acn, hs >* :> aould be 
noted; it is the one- intenued to give pcvai-c4 ^tat^f^ mcentlves 
to establish or strengthen theii' own itu4ent financial aid 
propams. The cumulative results of these programs are 
massive annual payments to students to help them pursue 
their college carae/s. The possible impact of this movement 
toward implementing a ''market model-* in financing post* 
secondary education on the community colleges has been 
treated e]s€where;l4 it need not be developed further here* 
The iridications are strong^ however, that inititutions of the 
community college type wiU need to be especially competi- 
tive in a "market moder' fiscal mangement to offset 
advantages held by other types of inititutions. 

A sixth and final force genejE^tlng pressures for compe- 
tition is the general realisation that the population pool 
from which college students will be drawn in the foreseeable 
future will need to be adults other than the IB to 21 y .^ar 
olds just out of high school Collegiate institutions of dl 
kinds are discovering the adult learner who is interested 
usually in college study on a part-time rather than a full-time 
basis. At the present time there appears no rational plan at 
hand to divide the educational labor that colleges might per- 
frrm to meet the needs of the adult leaifner; in the absence of 
such a design, open competition for these students becomes 
the only solution. 

Pressures for Cooperation 

Despite the pressures for competition among collegiate 
institutions such as those described above, one cannot con* 
elude now that an open competitive or •^market model" will 
be the wave of the future. Judgment has to be reserved 
because there are notable pressurei for interinstltutlonal 
cooperation which seem to serve to counteract those pushing 
the colleges to compete. For the purpose of this presentation^ 
I have chosen six to develop briefly. The first is a look at the 
other face of the coin relevant 4o the last pressure cited con- 




tributing to competition; when colleges '«e that the proipects 
of continued enrollment growth iff© 1 mited, and that open 
competition may place a serioui riik on their survival, they 
see the advantageg of a common plan to divide the limited 
market. Spmred by the awarenesB that the acquisition of an 
aaajgnid role and icope of function in a general plan of post- 
secondary education will give peater assurance of continued 
operations, more institutions are ^itpresiing support for 
coopemtive planning md action that '«¥as true during the 
espanaioniit days of the 60s, Increasingly, collegiate institu- 
tional behavior shows their belief that if *Hhey make the 
team" they will be able to play with a stronger sense of 
confidence for the general strength and effectiveness of the 
inititution* Thus, we may well see during the next decade a 
resurgence of what in the 60s and 60i were called "role and 
scope" statewide studies, stimulated for different reasons but 
working toward the same conclusions, the elimination or at 
least reduction of interinstitutional fear, confusion, rivalry, 
and 0 consequent wasteful open competition. 

A second factor pushing collegiate institutions toward a 
greater level of interinstitutional cooperation is an extension 
of the first; it is the powing awareness of these institutions 
of the need to sh^e limited and expensive resources in order 
to survive. I developed this proposition at length in a paper 
presented to a conference on statewide planning sponsored 
by the Education Commission of the States almost a year 
ago.lS The general theme of the paper was ^at each of the 
major sectors of posteeconda^ education in this country 
possesses significant amounts of limited md valuable re- 
sources that are needed to cany on the toteJ enterprise. These 
resources are both personal, as represented by facul^ and 
professional staffs, and material, as evidenced by buildings, 
land, library holdings, md the like. As the diminishing 
capacity of the individufd sectors of postseconda^ edu- 
cation to acquire the resources they need becomes more 
generally understood, the historical tendency of each to get 
whit it needs independently from what others have will likely 
wane. Sharing avaUable resources becomes then, both a 
means to adjust to a new era of stabilizing enrollments and 
on^ to conserve existing scarce and expensive personal and 
material resources. 

In all reality, one must note that the powing indication 
of collegiate institutions to act collectively in their own 
behalf does not flow entirely from altruistic or public spirited 
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motives. Much of it, as has been already auggegted, is 
prompted by concerns for lurvival and the powiiag under- 
standing that the actual presence or appaarancs ot 'Wasteful 
duplication'* between and among inititutlons of post- 
secondafy education is a serious policital liability. This 
political sensitivity is aiiother factor moving colleges toward 
stronger cooperative actions. A dramatic UluBtratlon of this is 
evident in Pennsylvania right now in the case of the strong 
initiative expressed by the Pennsylvania Asaociation of 
Colleges and Univei^itiei to assume reiponiihility for a com- 
prehensive study of all programs leading to academic degrees, 
from the associate to the doctoral levels. For the fiist time 
in the history of the state all kinds of collegiate institutions 
offering degrees - proprietary schoolSp community and junior 
coUegesj and four year colleges and universities, whether 
publicly or privately controlled - taking an InKieptih and 
detailed look at what they are offering in their academic 
programs. The genesis of the project lay in the questioning 
behavior of the state legislature in a resolution by tihe State 
Board of Education calling for such a study ; faced with that 
challenge the Association moved to plan the study and to 
acquire funds to get it done. The Association-s member 
colleges were motivated to do so perhaps by the strong 
awEtfeness of their political vulnerability before their sup- 
porting constituencies if they failed to act affirmatively on 
the matter than for any other re^on. 

A fourth pressure on colleges to eatablish stronger coop- 
erative practices Is Jlso Ulustmted by the Penniylvania 
experience; it is the steengthenii^ insistence of policy makers 
and supporters of postsecondai^ ^ucatlon for shaker and 
deeper indications of institutional accountabili^, WhUe it is 
true that there is red concern about the Impact demands for 
accountability on ttie institutions, it is also evident that one 
of the results of ttiese demands is to promote joint actions 
in response. This is true witii respect both to dectsions made 
as to how to respond to the external demands for account- 
ability md to ways that protest can be expressed when these 
demands appe^ to be cauiing negative impacts on tiie 
Institutioiii. 

Backed by the manifestation by l^slatureSj private 
supporters, and the general public of feeling th^t post- 
secondary educational institutions should be more account- 
able for performance of their services, responsible local, state* 
and federal agencies mre showing strong ^pessiveneis in tiieir 



demands for information from these institutions* This 
represents another pressure against which the colleges are 
tending to respond by seeking to take a common stand. In 
this regard, community and junior colleges are more vulner* 
able than the other types of postsecondary educational 
institutions involved in this level of education because of the 
requirement in most states that local governmental juris- 
dictions^ as well as state agencies^ have a voice in community 
college operations. It is a price that community and junior 
colleges pay for their adherence to the principles of local 
control and full identification with the localities they serve; 
although generally considered to be a fair and essential price, 
it is, nonetheless, a demanding one. In such Eastern states as 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania for 
example, both civil local governmental units and community 
college boards of trustees who represent the general public of 
the community college service districts have some official 
realms of authority over these institutions because local 
governments raise a peuft of the costs. In the Southern, 
Midwestern, and Far Western regions of the country, the 
boards of trustees of community colleges are the only l0';d 
body with official jurisdiction over tiie institutions operation* 
The point advanced here is that the responsible agencies at sdl 
levels are demanding institutions to be accountable, that they 
are doing so with an increasing display of Ltggressiveness, and 
that the corcm inity colleges are vulnerable to a laj^er span of 
this kind of surveillance than is applied to tiie other sectors of 
postsecondary education. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
countervailing developments emerge such as that eKpressed 
by the Council of Community College Presidents of Illinois, 
where the leadersb.ip is focusing steadily on the task of main- 
taining institutional initiative and integrity in statewide 
planning and coordination, and the simO^ agenda being 
followed by the Pennsylvania Commission of Community 
Colleges, again a voluntary association of the presidents of 
these institutions ui that state. 

Finally, to be noted as a sixth force for interinstitu» 
tionaJ cooperation among institutions engaged in community 
college education, is the emergence of the so-called "1202 
Commissions;'^ these are special statewide agencies created or 
designated in several states m response to the provisions of 
Sections 1202 and 1203 of the Hi^er Education Amend- 
mente of 1972. All but four of the states have moved to 
implement this legislation, ttiereby, indicating compliance 
with the stated intention that there would be involvement of 



all sGctors and interests in postsecondaty education in com- 
prehensive statewide planning and coordination to expand 
and improve opportunity for this level of education. 16 it 
should be of some interest, however, that in these actions 
relatively no attention was given to the requirement in the 
federal law thai; each 1202 Commission should also establish 
a special community college advisoty council; a recent survey 
of the fifty states found that less than a half-dozen of the 
forty=seven states acting on the 1202 Commission legislation 
had established or desi^ated the correlated community 
collogo advisory counciLl7 in justice to the 1202 Commis- 
sions, they seem to merit recognition as forces for inter- 
institutional cooperation and in opposition to open compe- 
tition among postsecondaty educational institutions. This is 
true, if for no other reason than the fact that for the first 
time in the history of most states, thyy are convfining all of 
the interests actively engaged in this level of education, in- 
cluding the proprietary trade, technicalj and business schools 
and coll/^g&B. It is perhaps tihe work of the 1202 Commissions 
that is now beginning to take shape in state after state that 
will do most to assure cooperation rather than competitiru 
as the wave of the future. This work is eoncentrating ur 
comprehensive planning, and on the identification of tik^ 
appropriate scope and ftinction of the severe active parties 
in the field. This is condstent with the legislative mandate 
which stresses the task of developing maximum use of scarce 
and valuable resources while at the same time eKtending and 
expanding opportunity and access to postsecondary edu- 
cational services to all citizens. Thus, the 1202 Commissions 
must be reckoned as potentially very positive forces for 
inter-institutional planning and cooperation. But a conc^ on 
that this outlook will prevail is a precarious one bee 
the powerful forces for open competition that were de ih? 
earlier. 

R^onalism and Regiunalizatson 

Against tills backdrop of tiie current setting for post= 
secondary education, it is easier to pasp more fully the 
possible sipiificance of anottrer new development in toe 
field. It is the, movement towEurd an organizational reiponse 
to a stete-B needs for postsecondaiy educational services 
which I call regionalism, Mid to which I have been giving 
special study during the past two or tiiree years. Only a 
pralimina^ report of ttils on-going study has been com- 
piled; the findings it presents however, are quite provocative, 
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and tile remainder of this paper will deal with tiieml? 
with the implicntions they hold for the community id 
junior colleges a! a.g Anth other institutions actively engt*ged 
in community coiic|:e education. The preliminaty report waa 
compiled by W. Gary McGuire, a graduate e^iistant in the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, and me. 

For purposes of our study, we defined regionalism as 
that view of a geographic sub-section of a state (or of several 
adjoining states) which considers all (or a number) of post= 
secondary educational components collectlveiyj and seeks to 
establish a coordinated relationship of tiieir goals, propams, 
and/or resources. That is the idea, the concept; 
regionaiization is then simply the acts or processes by which 
the concept is put into practice; ti\e implementation of 
regionalism is regionaliiation. li is manifested, obviouily, in 
. jme form of interinstitutional, cooperative amingement, 

For purposes of our study, however, we attached 
another criterion for inclusion of interinstitutional airange- 
menta into the counts of practice we wanted to describe; 
this criterion was the regional arrangement to be one that was 
officially recognised by an authoritative agency in the state. 
This could be, naturally, the Governor or Legislature by 
executive action or statute, or a atate-level eoordinating or 
governing board responsible for postsecondary education in 
whole or in part in the Biate. 

This matter of official recognition is important, for it is 
a way to separate the concept of regionalism as an aspect of 
statewide planning and coordination of postsecondary edu» 
cation from the more general phenomenon of consortia, 
which are more typisally ad hoc, \untfury, Interinstitutional 
anrangements. These merit attention because: (1) they are in 
some sense foremnners of regionalism; (2) because they are 
in some cases coming into the process of recognized, ofilcial 
regionalism; and, (3) because tiiey dready provide some basis 
of experience from which officios considering regionalism 
can profit. Identification and prelimlnaty examination of 
thpse consortia dates back nsiiriy 20 years. 19 But in recent 
year^, the person most dkecviy foUowlng thli development is 
Lewis D. Patterson, headquar t^r^d in the AAHE. For several 
years he has produced an ^iriii^.'.al count of formally organiied 
consortiums. Tht 1975 yuant is 106. But, as he saySj this is 
only a miall glimpse of the interinstitutiond connections 
emerging tiiroughout the Imdi 
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^'Numbers at best only tell a part of the coopera- 
tive movement. In the past two yeai^s nev^ areas are 
iji^ceiving Increased attention such as among 
community colleges, in continuing education, in 
medical and health programs, in military programs, 
ir. theology and in the arts. Two trends to observe 
in the future will be: the movement to state region- 
d^^ation where it becomes increasingly difficult to 
r'/iitJnguish between voluntaiy and statutory sys- 
' c m -u and a broadening of the base of participation 
tc include the full range of the postsecondaiy 
coirniurHty and related community/regional 
agoncies in ccaperative arrangements. ''20 

In passing, o\ e should note for the record, that the 
achievements of consortia, to date, are not very impressive. 
Franklin Patterson (no relation to Lew, Vm told) paints a 
dim view of th ir attainments m contrasted to their aspi- 
rations in a book length treatment entitled Colleges in 
Consort: Institution al Cooperation through donsortia .^l 

But McGuire an^^ I discovered much stronger interest 
and action in regionalism and regionalizatlon than we ex- 
pected to discover. Here, only a tm. highlights from the 
study can be reported, for space is Miilt jd. 

Level of Interes* m\A Activity 

Some six^y percent (31 of 50 - ^'^^ ^ ;ites are acth/ely 
engaged in iBgionalism as an aspc pl-ii-ni^^g and coordi- 
nating postsecondary educational resources. Most of this 
activity is concentrated in the Middle Atlantic, Southeastem, 
and Midwestern regions of the nation. Some co^elation 
seeirs evident that larger states, and th -e witti more compkx 
enterprises in postsecondary education, are more artively 
concimed vvi;: regionalism ftan those that encompass 
.^nailer geographic ^eas or have less diversity in post- 
secondary educatirnal services within their boundaries. In 
several states, more than one officially recognized approach 
to regionalism is operative. In some, this is because of 
separate actions by different agencies, each operating within 
its own ipheres of authority; and in others, the sme agency 
is applying regionalism in different ways to different elsmente 
of the postsecondary educational enterprise for which they 
are responsible. 

Altogether, the 4B regionalization patterns in 31 
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different states, with the number under study nearly one-half 
of the total in effect, support n lear conclusion that aH p ity 
as well as interest In regionalism and regionalization will 
remain high for some time. This conclusion, furthermore, is 
reinforced by the statements advanced by the state officials 
surveyed to the effect that the pressures now operative to 
stimulate regionalism in their states ill be at hand, at least 
for the foreseeable future. 

Innue-eing I >ctors 

Beyond the generally observed forces in the society and 
ecc iomy of the nation which create pressures on postr 
sv >ndary education for a hi^bpr level of accountability to its 
e astituencies, several fee! to Hnnoursge regionalism 

hen they exist in a stati- .ory one is the leaderblup 

^sture assumed and role puyed by state-level boards or 
ammissions with official responsibility for the general sur- 
veillance of a state's postsecondary edu^^ tional enterprise or 
for a major segment of that enterprise. Such agency leader- 
ship far outranked any other influencing factor in the reports 
provided by the states for this study: 36 plans in 24 states 
were so described. 

Although falling far behind the frequency reported for 
state agencies, the role of legislative actions merits attention^ 
for in 12 states, and 13 regionali^ation plans (9 in effect 
and 4 under study) this involvement was reported. The 
developmental experience of other earlier organizational 
shifts in American postsecondary edunation, for example, the 
community colleges demonstrate that per -missive or enabling 
legislation abets the org^juiizational change and considerably 
accelerates action concerning it. Whether or not this will be a 
distinguishable feature m% vmpezt to regionalization, of 
course, remains to be seen. 

Finally, of note is the influential role of special studies 
of postfeconda^ education as presently operating in the 
state. ¥/hether done as internal projects by staffs of state 
agencies or special commission, or by outside specialists or 
consultants for either standing ' auspices within the 

state, the accompUshment of idles aie also often 

mentioned as factors contribi U: gionalism and conse- 
quent action to implement; the 
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As yet no generalizable pattern appears evident among 
the approaches reported to regionalism by the several states. 
Among the five patterns identified from the description of 
the 45 Tagionalization plans available, the three encompassing 
most plans were: broad regional needs a pattern 
which seeks to meet broad postsecondary education^ needs 
within each of several geogiaphic regions established through- 
out the state (12 plans); specific areas needs - a pattern to 
meet the postsecondary educational needs of a special, 
particular geographic sub-section o.f a state (15 plans); and 
specific pi^ogram or section needs - a pattern dealing with a 
single academic program or a single sub-section of post- 
secondary education (15 plans). Interstate arrangements - a 
pattern involving either the entire state or a sub-section of a 
state with either the entire state or sub-sections of other 
states nnplied to 10 plans. The remaining pattern 
(instituti nal diversification - a pattern of official encourage^ 
ment of voluntary institutional actions to complement and 
supplement each other in a given area or program to develop 
a g»^eater level of diversification in postsecondary education) 
wa^ found applicable only to three plans. 

At this moment in the development of postsecondary 
education, there is no evident justification for support of any 
one or even a few of the several patterns identified. It may 
well be the case that each can be supported as an approach to 
regionalism, having in each case its own merit. Put another 
way, there may be different purposes held for regionalism in 
a given state which to accomplish will require different rather 
than a common pattern of regionalization. This possibility is 
another of the continuing lines o^ .wiuity to which further 
effort needs to be applied. 

Objectives of Regionaiism 

This study established clearly that thei- are mdeed 
different purposes held for regionalism a particular state 
and for different regiondization plans. Most states reporting 
on their purposes (23 out of 24) stated that a better utili- 
zation of resources was the objective pursued, and thia goal 
was set for 34 plans examined. This was the predomiiismt 
purpose and reflecte the pressures for more efficiency and 
productivity put upon state4evel planning and coonJinating 
^encies at this time. 
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No other purpose was even close to the goal of more 
effective resource utilization. The goal of increasing post- 
secondary educational opportunity and services in a region 
ran a poor secondi 12 states and 17 plans. None of the other 
purposes identified (improving inter-institutional communi- 
cations, helping form a base for long range planning, and 
stengthening postsecondary systems as organizations) were 
found to include as many as 10 states or plans. 

Sources of Authority 

Regionalism is implemented predurnmantly by three 
types of authority: administrative authority possessed by a 
unit of state governmenti legislative authority expressed in 
statutes, and authority held by established postsecondary 
educational institutions. Among tiiese three, far and away the 
most common authoritative source giving life to regionalism 
is that held by admi= itrative units in state govemment, some- 
times the governor, as chief executive, but moie often a stete 
board of regents or statewide educational planning agency. 
This last was the case in nineteen states and twenty-two 
plans. 

To be noted, however, because of the known effect Uiat 
legislative authorization has upon developments statewide 
and across state lines when a significant number of legis- 
latures act in a common direction, is the sizeable number of 
states and plans touched directly by the stetutes. This was 
reported to be the case in ninr states relating to ten plans, 
eight in effect and two under study. Some further impor- 
tance may be evident in that all of these were in tiie New 
England, Mid-Atlantic, and North Centrga States; none was 
found in states pouped into the Western or Southeastern 
regions of the nation* 

Contraty to the expectation first held in this study, 
relatively few officially recognized regional plans d4*rive from 
simple authority of the postsecondar ;.istitutions involved. 
This was found present in four BU-Mn lelating to four plans. 
This finding is not interpreted, however, as suggesting that 
few voluntas Inter-institutional arrangements to meet re- 
gional needs bib to be found, for the facts show us clearly not 
true - ttiere are many. WJiat it does seem to indicate, 
however, Is that many of these hav^^ not yet been given an 
offlcldly recognized stotus by a state-level agency with state- 
wide auttiority one essential element in the definition set to 
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identify reponaliam plans in this study. If regionaliom and 
regionaliiation continue to attract increasing attention by 
statewide planning and coordinating agencies, such recogni- 
tion of ^rangements already set in motion by institutiond 
action may show an increase. 

Governance and Admiiiifitratio^^ 

As yet tlie itructural airanigrsm^nts attached to ri.*gion- 
dism plans are amorphous; this seems to be the only tenable 
generalisation coming trom the Infomiation reported to tiiis 
study. ..The fact is reflected in the paucity of information 
provided in response to the relatively unstructured c^l for 
descriptive information used in tho Btudy; while tiie reports 
dwelt often at length on other r ttteiB of interest, the matter 
of structure reflected mu - \er awareness or special 
interest. When the fifteen si^.m an^ .wenty-tour plans for 
which inforrnation did come for^' ji^ examined, no more 
than a half-dozen or so (both nf ri ates and plans) reflected 
common practices in governance and administotive structure: 
this was true with respect to use of advisory bo^ds, involve- 
ment of institutional governing boards, use of institution^ 
member representation, and use of statg agency represen- 
tation. 

The immature organizational status of the regionaUza- 
tion approaches in organizational tenni is also evident in the 
&ct that single, executive leadership is rarely present. Only 
thrAB plans in as many states were reported to have an eKecu- 
tivc director. 

Here again a caveat against possible misinterpretation 
sho i?d be advanced: it could be quite erroneous to conclude 
th9,t since the present evidence of structure ^or governance 
and »\C4minlstration is weak, movement towati such o^aniia- 
tionii deveir,pment wiU not cccur* Again^ tiie histo^ of 
institutional davelopments telli a contraty cpncluiion. The 
matter needs more eEannnation and more watehlng. It may 
well be, furthermore, that even incipient, early expressions of 
intereF£ in developinp more oi^ani^ational identity to region- 
^izatlan plans are suppressed to forestall their being viewed 
as thrv^ats to exiiting institution^ or othCT established 
patterns for administeiing postaecondar^^ education in a 
re^on. Wbm a positive, cooperative, and non-threitenlng 
perception of regionalism cari be established and mdritainfeJi, 
chances of implementing plans to succeed att much greater 
than whin toe opposite situation existe. 
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Funding Palterni 



As in the case of governance and administrative struc- 
tures, this preliminary study did not get into the question of 
financing patterns for regionalization as an in-depth exMni- 
nation. Some useful data on nine regionalization plans in six 
states did come forward. These indicated that state and 
institutional fends were most heavily utilized; fede^.al funds 
se -/ed to help two plans in two st tes and the same was true 
for use of private funds. OrJy two plans, one in New York 
and one in niinois,drew on three different sources of funds; 
both used state and institutional funds, but, while one of the 
two used federa; funds as the third source^ the other relied on 
private resources 

Some Tentaliva Conclusions 

Current literature in higher education abounds with 
news about the process of change in which thr nation's post= 
secondary educational Institutions are involvtd. A scholarly 
commission calls for concern for "More than Sumval,^' (The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
i975);22 the executive head of a major national higher edu« 
cation association stumps the country^ calling for a new 
national movement tov^ard '^community-based, performance- 
oriented, postseconda^'^ cHlacation,^' (Gleazer, 1974);23 the 
federal government pai^bes legidation calling for state cona- 
missions for "state postsecondaEy education commissions" to 
canry on "comprehensive statewide planning" of "all public 
and private postsecondary educational resources in the state, 
including planning necessary for such resources to be better 
coordinated, improved, eKpanded, or altered so that all 
persons within the state who desire, and who can benefit 
from, postaecondary er'Ucation may have the opportunity to 
do so." (Higher Etfu: ^doii Amondmenta of 1972).24 

All of these tl'iVFa /iii%ntB, md many oUiers in evidence 
today, suggest that n>LUi i >Bms for provision of ^stsecond^y 
education are in the m^iii^. EegionaUzation plans in, be» 
tween, and amc-ng the several states of the nation * may be 
one of *^Hese and that is why this study is to be a continuing 
one, A paduate student in higher education at tiie Pennsyl- 
vania State University perhaps posed the critical question, the 
answer to which may well determine the future course of 
regionalization in pDbtiieconda:^ education as an approach to 
state-level planning to n?arit regional needs. In the course of a 



study exainining the relative roles of state-level coordinating 
boards and local, institutional boards of community colleges, 
he asked, "Does the matter of regional needs represent a *no 
man's land' in definition of local versus state authority?-' 
(Sturtz),25 The question was prompted by his recunrent 
observation of a split in views held by local as opposed to 
state officials in postsecondary education as to who should 
assess regional needs for postsecond^ education and should 
plan for, and set policy to guide an effective educational re- 
ponse of those needs. Regionalism may be the first mani- 
festation of awareness that the ''no man's land" exists; and 
regionalization may be the way the now unclaimed domain 
of service will be entered without there having to be battle 
among the several existing postseconda^ educational in- 
tfcrests who have a claim to the right to serve it. 

Conclusioni Some jmplicationg 
for Community and Junior CoUegeg 

Like the popular story told about the airline pilot who 
got lost in the fog ajid broke out of it juLt as the plane was 
about to run out of fuel, there is good news and bad news to 
be seen for community and junior colleges in the current 
interest in regionalism in postsecondaty education. Hie 
positive possibilities lie in the prospects of a new leadership 
role for the community colleges as state agencies officially 
encourage aggregations of postseconda^ educational interests 
to plan and work together to meet the needs of the state on a 
regional basis. Since tihis would be a step toward decentrali* 
zation of statewide planning and coordination^ ft would be 
a step toward localism, and this is movement in the 
direction of the traditional strengths of the community and 
junior colleges. 

That this is not idle speculation is evident in some of 
the leade^ip roles already being pl^ed by the community 
colleges in region^ developments. Ri^t here in Florida there 
is the exasnple set by Valencia Community College^ which in 
cooperation with a net^vork of other postseconda^' : iu- 
cational institutions over the nation, has sparked the develop- 
mental prograiii known as "combase." In the regional plans 
in early stages of implementation in Illinois^ New York, and 
Pennsylvania^ the community and junior co!leges aie in the 
forefront of the activity. 

The community and junior colleges have built in ad- 
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vantages for leaderphip in regionalism. Their historica] com- 
mitment to full Identification with localized iervice areas, to 
the use of citizens advisory committees, to the use of the 
resources in the locality for support and enrichment of their 
instructional and counseling programs, and to cooperative 
relationships with other agencies of community service - all 
these establish a set of attitudes and a body of experience on 
which leadership in regiondism can be built. No other types 
of postsecondaay educational institutions, with the possible 
eKceptions of area vocational schools and some of the pro- 
prietaiy institutions. ^ e the operating t with local 
communities, ^.n J iXiii body of experience ir. working them 
that is possemd by the community and i^^/wOr colleges. 

On this basis, an other positive outcor coming 
out of regionalism is a renewed or stren^^ ^ppc tunity 

for community coiis ges to fulfill more .pletely an effec- 
tively one of tile goals typically set for eniy ! melyj mt of 
improving the general condition and c olity uf life in their 
local communities. The reasons that Il= ;oui ul uly was 
approached as a secondaury rather than ptuu > iue by most 
community coUeges were, in the first place, that the college 
saw it as a lonely task demanding more resources than was 
sensed were available and, in the second^ that it was a delicate 
undertaking which risked drawing irate opposition from other 
agencies and organisations in the locality whose interests lie 
also in postsecondary educational services* Since regionalism 
presumes collective action and open communication between 
and among all interests in the region, these b^eiB would 
appear to be easier to cross; and under such circumstances, 
the community and junior colleges would find dlies and even 
new resources with which to join to the advantage and better- 
ment of their local constituent communities. 

Before leaping to the conclusion that ttiis rather rosy 
picture of the future will ideed be creat^i, a number of 
potential negative consequ m of ragion^ j for coir^mu- 
nity and junior colleges n^^ :J to be d Two seem 
particularly ominous from r nis* irical perspeei.Ive of the^ 
institutions. One is the postiblr Ir i of institutional initiative 
in planning md programmiii^ to a new sat of external 
influences. This was the generd theme of an article Dr, 
Eileen Kuhns and I wrote and which was accepted for 
publication by Change magazine last fall; it is entitled, 
*'Communiversity: A Now Challenge for the Community 
College;''26 The notion of a regional network of post- 




secondasy educational resources banding together in a 
particular geographic ^**gion to form vFhat he temed a 
"communiversity" was used by Dr. Bamuel B. Gould in a 
serits of lectures hti delivered in 1970.27 RegionaJism and 
regionaJigation of postsecondary educational resource, i may 
be movement in the direction Gould inHic ited. Since, aa 
deicribed earlier, these new regional arrangements are de- 
veloping at bast the beginrvings of new organisational fonns, 
there is the possibility that all participant institutions these 
arrangem^nl^ wi'l lose some individual identity and initiative 
to tht? hng^ ^ and broader structure. At the least, a uew set of 
ti^v^ - i: i.i) afluences will nead to be recognized and deal*, with. 

O la course of action by community and junior < alleges 
to prevent negative consequences from such a loss of institu^ 
tional initiative to the broader regional anmgenient could be 
a move to become dominant in the new structure. That kind 
of action, however, could lead to another negative conse^ 
quence as seen from the community college perspective; it 
CQ'M generate movement away from the prim^ locality to 
which the college is identified, to a broader geographic and 
perhaps more complex constituency. Moving the focus of 
institutional concerns in that way would jeopardize con- 
tinuation of local control, full responsiveness to the local 
constituency, and possibly the continuation of local material 
and political support. Taking a contra^ point of view, some 
might argue that localism in the community colkge move- 
ment is over-emphasized and that regionalism really should 
prevail because it better serves the interest of these imtitu- 
tions in the long pull. In a way, what kind of debate would 
raise again the issues identified and analyzed thirty years ago 
by Leonard V. Koos in his criticd examination of ^b^ 
relative merits of regional vejfsus local community colleges ' '8 
The debate today would need to be treated differently, 
however, for there are now many other interests claiminj| to 
serve the goals of cominunity college education which ih^i'y 
years ago ignored or denied riie validity of their woit'* 

This leads to my closing jitatement. You will notice tliat 
these concluding remarks have addressed tiiemselves to some 
of the implications that can be seen fn regionalism for 
eomnivnity and junior colleges as institutions* I end with a 
return to the concept of community college education aa a 
type of educaiional service rather than a pv^lcular typti of 
institution. On the basis of the evidence tiiat describefii 
regiondlism and regionaliiation in postseconda^ education 
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currency at hand, there seems to be little reason for concom 
about continued process toward accomplishment of the 
gofids of community college education; quite the contrary, 
re^onalism gives promise of a further achievement oi these 
ideals. The question, then, is not whether or not tiie goa^r 
of community college education vHll be accomplished but by 
what form or anangement of posteeeond^ educational 
institutions, propams, and resources this will be done* The 
observations taking diape Mound regionalism suggest that the 
community and junior colleges carmot control "where they 
go from h<'^e^'- that the "we'' who will detemine the future 
is a larger group^ and that the leadership should start now to 
seek sharper understanding of the roles community and 
junior colleges can and should play in tiie new larger 
arrangemente through which postsecondiffy education in 
America will likely function in the future. 
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CREATING AN KNVtRONMEN f FOR LEAllNING 



by 

John E, RoiuK'hc* 

Is it po^isible to create an environnient for learning so 
pDwerful that low-uchk>ving students stay college, achieve 
passing marks in courses, mi6 enjuv the eAporience? Thero h 
now evidence that some conirnunit}^ t:olIt'ges have not only 
developed such therapeutic clima*:e5 bat cm document re- 
sults. 

As a re-ujlt of a three-ytHir longitudinal study* related to 
thi3 qutstion, Prnfessor Oscar Mink nnd I have examined 
selected environniental factors in tllie twelve participating 
collegea as they relate to greater student retention, improved 
levels of leariiing, and better student motivation. 

Mink and I have found that the creation of such a 
growth-oriented climate is dependent upon all who comprise 
the organization - from trustees and administrators to stu- 
dents and faculties. But the stage is usually set by the formal 
organizational leader, normally the coHege president. 

Creating such an environment is not an easy under- 
takiAg. It requires that Board members and administrators 
take seriously the notion that community colleges exist to 
facilitate learning. It requires the college to accomodate 
individual differences. It necessitates insttittitional and organs 
national change and brings about and requires additional 
funds for staff development. 

I am neminded of ore community cC'llefe where a bold 
president decided to get serious about the business of helping 
studenti stay in college and learn. With Board support, he 
arranged to transfer to other colleges in his district those 
teachers who had reservations about the abilities of urban 
Black youth to stay in school, to succeed, and to go on tr 
*'real world'' success. He insisted that thoie who remain un 
campus and those newly recruited to the teaching and 
counseling staffs be committed to the notion t lat students 
can learn, and that teaching and counseling success would be 
measured against such student success. As a result, the college 



*Funded by the National Institute for Mental Health 
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created an environment so powerful that students in this 
metropolitaii setting came oarly and stuyed late. A sense of 
pride dt'Veloped aboiit thi? ingititutian. the teachers and 
counselors^ and the Btudents who studied there. 

A therapeutic learning environnient requires human 
caring and involvenient by all professionals on the college 
staff- Froni Rostinthal and JacobsDn's study of teacher expec- 
tations, we realize that the most powerful predictor of 
studeni success in any environnient is liHely to be what the 
individual teacher believes to be true of any student. Thus, 
t^mciier expoctations (What teachers believe to be true of 
students) are probabiy the key factors in the design of a 
theropeiitiu environment for learning, 

Thia evidence cremates major piobleriis for us, since our 
culture has long insisted that not all students are worthy - 
much less capable - of success. American education has 
served to sort students to the extent that 30 per cent of all 
first-graders who begin the public school eKperience never 
graduate from high schooh Even more disconcerting^ of those 
vi^ho enroll in universities (our very best students), 50 per 
cent never complete the baccalaureate experience* I know 
what the time-honored sages say to explain the process. They 
say, *'The students had different objectives; and they met 
their objective,^ and went on to get married or to enter the 
job market/* That might be true! But I suspect it is not! 
I suspect that the students become either turned off, tuned 
out, bored^ or discouragedj and that they leave school to 
pursue other objectives that are more in keeping with the 
real world. 

Over the past several years I have heard several college 
classes begin with the instructor explaining to his students 
why most of them will not do well in his cla^s, I do not mean 
to generalize frotn these few specific ca^es to all community 
college teachers. Most community college teachers are com- 
mitted to helping students learn. Ho vever, it is important to 
emphasize that when teachers have any doubts about the 
ability of students to learns those doubts pervade their be- 
havior. Not all teachers would stand in front of a ciassroom 
and tell the class that mtoy of the students w^ill not do well; 
but they may still harbor the same thoughts, and those expec- 
tations will eventually be perceived by the students. 

Expectations (positive or negative) are communicated 
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daily- It may ur may nnt have aj^ything to do with the words 
we use.- For t*xanipIo, I had a grnduatG professor who told us 
the first time the class convened that he was there to be of 
assistance to m and that, should we have any problems, we 
should merely seek him out. What the words on this page 
don't comnmnicate is that his facial expression communis 
cated anger, impatience, even hostility! What he really 
eornmuiueated tu m waE that under no cireunistances should 
wo bather him. His non-verbal behavior was so inconsistent 
with the words ho uttered that we perceived the real nif^ssage 
to be one of: ''Leave me alone or you will be in troubler' 
Most of lis cDrrec'tly heard the mesHarc, 

In our NIMH atL4dy, Oscir: Mink and 1 have assisted 
t'Onimunity uoDege teac^iers and i^ounselors in understanding 
and praotieing behavior that t^umniuniuates positive expecta= 
tiom and feeUngs to students, t 

Coniinunity college teachers have always insisted that 
they are '^student^centerccb^^ ^^earing/^ and ^^wiliing'' to do 
what is necessary to help students learn,*' Let me suggest 
Several ways by whicli teachers can denionstrate caring or 
sliovv positive expectations for students. 

1) Teachers should know their students. I know this 
Sounds so simple as to be almost trite. What do we mean by 
*'know students?" I mean, know the student as an individual, 
as a unique human being, to the point that you can call his 
name not only in class, but on the campus or in the student 
center, I was speaking at a community college recently and 
offered this same suggestion. A history instructor in the back 
of the room stood up and said, teach five sections of 
American history and have over 200 students enrolled this 
quarter. There is no way that I can harn the names of all 
those students.*' I asked him, "Would you like to know their 
names?*' He responded, **you didn't understand. I said I have 
over 20O students and there is simply no way that I can learn 
the names of all those people.*' I asked him againj **Would 
you like to know their names?** He responded a third time, 
**It can't be done; and furthermore, students don't care if you 



Ipor in-depth treatment, readers are referred to William 
Glasser*s Regality Therapy. New York: Harper and How, 1965 
and Oscar Mink's The "Behavior Change Process. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1970. ^ " 
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know their names," He then blurted out, '*And besides, they 
don't even know my name!'- I asked him again, **Would you 
like to know the names of your students?" He finally under- 
stood 01 y point. The truth is that any teacher cari learn the 
names of their students in a very short period of time, provid- 
ed knovt^ing the names of students is a high teacher priority. 
It may require that an instructor devote the first few class 
sessions to really getting to know students and for them to 
know each other, but we are finding that the **sacrifice of 
immediate content coverage'' is actually a sound investment 
in student learning. 

in our study, we aru finding higher retention, better 
achievement, and greater seIf=direetion airiong students where 
teachers ''invest time'' in students. Several teachers report 
that students now master content to higher levels than was 
the case when all learners were immediately plunged into the 
varied reasons for Columbus sailing west in 1492. 

2) Teachers demonstrate caring or expectations by 
attending to each studeht. Over the past two yeaji I have 
been working with a locaj school district on a project to 
evaluate classroom teaching. Last fall I observed a fifth 
grade social studies class that was composed of 65 per cent 
minority children. The classroom teacher knew that I would 
be present, and she had carefully primed and motivated her 
students to do well for an outside visitor- The teacher used a 
Socratic, didactic method of teaching: she would talk for a 
few moments, then ask a question. The first question she 
asked had excellent response - every single hand in the room 
was in the air. The teacher called upon a pretty blue-eyedj 
blond-haLred girh By the time the teacher had asked the tenth 
question, she had not called upon a single minority student. 
Accordingly, the numbers of minority students who kept 
raising their hands decreased with each question. At the end 
of the class, the teacher was ecstatic, saying that this had 
been one of the best classes she had ever taught. I asked how 
she explained the number of students who did not raise their 
hands after the first few questions. She responded, *'If you 
had ever taught elementary school, you would understand 
that. Most students read the first page or two of a chapter 
and then they don't read anything else/* I then described 
what I saw happening to her and pointed out that it took ten 
questions before she called upon a Spanish'Speaicing student* 
She blurted out, "I didn't realize that. It wasn't deliberate on 
my part.*' The teacher had not given any tests yetj and she 
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honestly did not knovv v;hich students might perform best 
on her evaluation efforts, She had boon told, however, that 
she had some ''good'' studonts in her class. These ■'good'' 
students had been identified by other tuauhers who had had 
them in their elasseH previously, and this teacher was comrnu- 
nicating her expectations by repeatedly calling upon these 
same students. She knew they would not disappoint her. 
At the same time, she was comniunicating to the other stu-^ 
dents in the roorn that she did not honestly expect them to 
do welL It was little wonder that after ten minutes of chiss 
time, most of the minority students were looking out the 
window, reading comic books, doodling, or simply looking 
bored. This example simply serves to derionstrate that what 
we honestly believe to be true of our suidents is communi- 
cated by our daily behavior. 

It is important here to emphasize that *'caring'* is more 
than a feeling or attitude on the part of an instnaetor. 
^'Caring'' is oommunicated to students by what teachers say 
and do. Teacher behavior is what students observe most, 

3 ) Teachers demonstnite caring and positi y e expecta- 
tions^ b^^affifniing studeiits^s ^^OjC^ jgogl^^ to 
the ability of the teacher to be a warm human being with the 
student. So many of us get into teaching because of our need 
to feel OK ourselves that we never allow the students to be 
anything more than ''a student" We need to be aware that 
community college students need constant reaffirmation, 
since so many of them come out of experiences that leave 
them feeling they are not so OK. 

Most human behavior is guided by the individual's own 
belief that he can or cannot do something. If we ever believe 
that we cannot do something, then our chances of doing it 
are rather remote. If students ate affirmed in terms of teacher 
expectaiions to be OK as people, their own motivations and 
attitudes will certainly improve. Our study documents this 
rather dramatically. 

4) Teachers demonstrate caring and positive expecta- 
tions by giving of ttiernseives t o students. It is of little value 
to say that youare avSrabTet o^u den ti^ iTin fact you are not. 
Students quickly know how accessible teachers are. They also 
quickly learn how willing teachers are to be interrupted or 
bothered. Office hours mean little in a communii;y college; 
accessibility to students is the key. A teacher who will take 
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time to seek out students demonstrates caring and positive 
expectations. On several visits to El Centro College, I 
watched the writing lab instructor go into the Student 
Center and -^round up'' her students before the writing lab 
class began. She was not only giving of herself to her stu-' 
dents, she was also communicating to these students^ ''I am 
not going to let you miss class. I care too much about you to 
let you shoot pool or dance while class is going on, I am 
taking responsibility for seeing that you succeed,'- 

During the past semester^ I was invited to meet with the 
developmental studies faculty at Santa Fe Community 
Coilege. 1 found that 93% of all students who began their 
program last fall completed the entire year. I also found that 
wlienever a student missed a class, he was visited that very 
day by hib instructor or by a peer tutor. Giving of yourself 
pays off m unheard of ways, 

5) A fifth indicator of teacher caring and positive 
expectation pertains to what 1 call d^aily - 'momtonrg^ of 
student achievement. I am not referTing here to the more 
traditional pop quiz. Rather, I am suggesting that teachers 
need to survey student performance on a daily basis (with 
developmental students, twice a day during the first month 
of school is not too frequent.) Students need reinforcement, 
and teachers need to know when student confusion occurs* 
Daily nionitoring of student learning is one way of finding 
out when students become confused, and being able to assist 
a student at his precise moment of confusion is the best 
remedy for his problem. For the student, daily monitoring 
provides continual reinforcement and helps him realize that 
he can learn and that he is being gi\ en every opportunity to 
succeed. All of us like positive feedback; and the more imme- 
diate it can be, the more powerful it is on our individual 
motivations and attitudes. Any teacher who wiits three or 
four weeks into the semester to assess student achievement is 
simply waiting too long to positively affect the student's 
motivation and attitudes. 

Obviously, the list could go on. It is important to close 
by emphasizing that powerful learning environments have 
been developed in community colleges around the nation, 
and we now have hard data to document their impact as 
measured by better retention, improved achievement, and 
greater student self-direction, 
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PLANNlNGi IS IT WORTHWHILK? 



by 

James L. Wattetibargcr 



The idea of my asking the question "Is Plaiinihg Worth- 
while?" seems a Httle ludicrous since most of my professional 
career has been devoted to planning and the value thereof. 
The fact that planning might not be worthwhile is something 
that never really occurred to me. Planning is sort of like 
''apple pie and motherhood/' all those things that one 
accepts as being something one must do. 

There are places, however, vv^hen one can evaluate 
whether the kind of planning that is done is really worth- 
while. For example, we do hear criticisms of planning which 
are valid and really hit a chord of response, particularly 
among those who are not in adminiscrative roles in 
institutions. The cn'^cism that planning is an activity of the 
administration is one which, in some instances^ represents 
a valid criticism. Planning has, in some instances, been un- 
successful or partially successful because it has been earned 
out by only that portion of the college community, Harold 
Enarson wrote a speech recently in which he was being mty 
critical of planning activities as found in many colleges. 
Enarson refenred to planning as an art, but mostly a bad art. 
If planning is a bad art, such a state must have come about 
because the artist himself has not applied proper method- 
ology in developing the plan. A second criticism is that 
planning most often consists of accumulating data, a mere 
collection of facts. You are familiar with the stacks of IBM 
printouts which sit on people's desks or in the comer gather- 
ing dust because they are simply an accumulation of facts 
and information-with no purpose. One of the difficulties in 
making projections for the future is that such projections are 
based on data obtained from the past. Often those data are so 
inadequate that all one can do is to play the computer games. 
In this instance, planning has been resolved into a simple 
little computer game. In fact, one of the interesting stiinu- 
lations that people use in the planning is a game cdled Monte 
Carlo. 

A fourth problem in planning is defining problems too 
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narrowly, looking at the trees instead of the forest; expresi- 
ing concern with minutia, instead of the big picture. 

On the other hand^ a fifth problem is that planning is 
defined too broadly, One never geti an answer because the 
plan is defined so broadly that it has no meaiiing, A sixth 
criticism which we often hear of planning, is that it is sort 
of chasing rabbite. Here again Enarson described a metaphor- 
an untrained hound dog that is in hot pursuit of a bobcat, 
unless watched carefully, will turn off of his trail when a 
rabbit crosses the track and go after the rabbit. In other 
words, a lot of our planning ends with nothing happening 
because, although we are in the process of chasing a bobcat, 
we end up running after a rabbit. 

In spite of all these criticisms and comments about the 
validity and need for planning, one also sees many examples 
of the benefits of planning. Planning must be both long- and 
short-range. It must consider human resources as the most 
important kind of rescurces. The legislature, about ten years 
ago, became concerned about planning in our State-all 
through the various levels of our State government. In the 
late 1960's and early 1970*s, they passed several laws which 
made planning a matter of requirement and not something 
of choice. For esamplej the Government Eeorganization 
Act of Florida requires that heads of departments "compile 
annually a comprehensive program budget covering such 
periods as may be required; reflecting all programs and fisc^ 
matters relating to the operation of his depwtmentj each 
program^ or sub-programj and acting therein in such other 
matters as may be required by law.'* In other words, Florida 
law does not really give one the option *-to plan or not to 
plan;" it requires planning! In addition, it requires that 
planning be done using siK-year data from the past and six- 
year data projections into the ftiture. This is similar to laws 
found in other states. 

Planning is not merely a concern of Florida government. 
Someone said planning is mainly designed to help us avoid 
the mistakes we are liable to make anyivay. Planning re^ly 
becomes an activity which we carty on to take the best 
advantage-no matter what happens.. If we have good plans we 
may not be able to follow them exactlyj but at least we will 
be better off than if we have no plans. 

About a year and a h.M ago, Lee G, Hendersoni State 
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Director of Community CoUeges for Florida, took a sumnaer 
period off; and with help from the Southeastem Community 
College Leadership Propam (jointly sponsored by Tlie 
Florida State University and The University of Florida), 
spent some time traveUng around the county looking at 
what other states were doing in planning for community 
colleges. As a result of that trip, he wrote a monograph 
dealing with state planning In Florida. In this monograph, 
Henderson emphasised several things that warrant particular 
attention. First, he talked about educational renewal being 
a basic part of the philosophy of planning. He defined edu- 
cational renewal as a process whereby goals and objentlves 
are continually modified to meet the changing needs of 
clients. In other words, the objective ot planning, that this 
Institution and the other institutions in the State would 
have as a major goal, would be educational renewal.: 

As a result of this, planning must be based upon three 
very important elements. There must be the identification 
of clearly stated goals; there must be a way of evaluating how 
well the goals are met; and^ there must be a methodology for 
identify ing alternatives for future actions. In other words, the 
responsibility in planning is to approach the problem as a 
change agent. Now change agents are not always very success- 
fuL In fact, a book by Bushnell outlines some of the reasons 
why change agents have been unsuccessful in several specific 
situations around the country. One of the things that Bushnell 
noted in his analysis was that when you t^ to change only a 
part of an operation and do not tiy to reconstruct the entire 
operation, you will not be successfuh For instance, he was 
looking at an elementary school system in Illinois which had 
been trying to develop some innovative procedures in elemen- 
tary teaching.. After a year and a half of not being successful, 
they brought in a team of people to try to discover why the 
eKperiment was not being successful One of the things they 
discovered was that although the teachers had very quickly 
and willingly jumped in and become involved in a number 
of innovative processes in the classroom, others were still 
evaluating the teacher and the student on the same basis 
as before. Now, how can anything happen in this sort of 
situation when the evaluation at the end of the ejcperience is 
based upon another methodology entirely. No wonder the 
innovation was falling flat. Bushnell observed this as a 
reason why change agents are often unsuccessful in accorei* 
plishing change- 
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Therefore^ the plaiining activity mmt include the whole 
picture, not just a part of the picture. In other words, we 
have to diagnose the probleni, forinulate md reexamine our 
objectives. We have to identify the conitriiiits that keep us 
from accornplishing our objectives, We have to select several 
potential solutions and evaluate each of these solutions as 
they relate to each other, and then implement the most 
viable alterative. Basically^ planning is proposition of 
saying in specific terms where yau going and how you 
expect to get there. It is a vehicle which yon can use to shape 
the environment rather than merely reacting to what the 
environment does to you. It is a way of establishing sound 
guidelines which permit one to operate effectively and 
efficiently without having to develop new propains or pro= 
cedures to meet new situations. In other words, you have a 
situation that m already partially there. It ii a way of defining 
stability without becoming s^gnant Actually, you might 
even call it dynamic stability. It enables one to exainine 
propess in relationship to where you think you want to 
go--your goals. It permite you to establish priorities and look 
at alternatives without having to take action before those 
alternatives prove to be wrong. It helps m&ke good use of 
limited resources, It provides an apprDpriate and intelligent 
rationale fo^ making decisions. 

The real problerns in planning are not those criticisms 
I mentioned earlier. There are some very real problems of 
planning. Let's look at those for a few minutes. 

We are involved in higher education and trying to re- 
emphasize a purpose; something we have never done before. 
One of our big problems with planning is that we have been 
concerned with outputs when previously we have always 
been concerned with inputs. Most of our plajining has been 
iriput oriented planning^ We plan all the things we are putting 
into the situation and give very little attention to planning 
what we eKpect the results to he from these benefits* There- 
forpj our planning has difficulties because we are not looking 
at the whole picture. A second problem relative to planning 
is we often look at the product not giving enough attention 
to the process. I do not know how rnany states planned 
community college programs which are now in nice volumes 
but not implemented because no one paid any attention to 
them after they were done. The process of those p^icular 
plans was not a good process because it did not result in action. 
This quite often happens in planning, p£ffticularly where the 
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planiier is sorneone from outeide who is not vitally and 
intagraily involved in the operation.. The third problem is 
very closely relatecl to the second. 1 mentipned earlier that 
one of the critlcisins of plannihg is that it is often vie^eci 
as an activity of the administration. If it is an activity of 
the administration, then it is going to be a limited type of 
plgLnning and probably less than successful An important 
decision in the planning process is who should be involved 
in the planning, This is a real problem. Everybody must be 
involved to some eKterit. In the college community it in> 
volves the students* the faculty, the administration^ th^ 
trustees, and the citizens in the community. Each of thf^se 
groups may not be involved in all the same way and in equal 
measure, but all of them rnust be involved in an appropHat^ 
measure and in appropriate ways, This is an important part 
of the process of planning. 

A fourth problem is the decision concerning the levels 
at %vhiijli decisions are made. One of the difficult problems 
your institution faces, as weU as othe institutions in Florida 
and around the country, is the relationship of the elasaroom 
teacher, the individual faculty member, to the department. 
Which decisions doea an individual teacher make and which 
ones are departniental decisions. If you are in a large 
department where there are fifteen teachers teaching the 
same subject, do you clearly undeKtand which decisions the 
teacher makes about evaluation methodology, tesctbooks, 
coune content^ and which decisions are made collectively by 
the department? Secondly, stepping beyond that, which 
decisions are made by the department and which are made 
by a division (when several departments comprise a division)? 
Where does the decision level for various kinds of decisions 
remain? Which decisions are made by the campus as differen- 
tiated from the college as a whole? One that often concerni 
people pEUticulaily these days is, what decisions are to be 
made by the local administration or BoBrd of Trustees and 
which are to be made by the State? Lyman Glenny and Bob 
Mautg are currently championing a conclusion which may or 
may not be true. They are gatherlrig evidence which indicates 
it is tme and I think some of our recent eKperiences in 
Florida may indicate that it is true. Coordinating boards, 
such m the Florida Board of Regents and the Florida State 
Board of Education, have lost a great de^ of their responsi- 
bility and authority In very recent yeare. Unfortunately this 
loss does not return authority to the i_nstitutlonSj which 
Is the way most everybody would have hoped it wqtild go; 
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but instead^ the authority is passed on to the legislature. 
Coordination activities have been taken over by tlie le|iS' 
lature. Decisions are being made by the legislature in various 
states which formerly had been made by coordinating boardi. 
Most people in professional education do not think this is 
a positive direction for decision making. This is a very impor- 
tant decision in reference to the process of planning. The 
level at which decisions are made has a very integral part to 
play in the whole planning process. 

4 fifth problem, which is a very real problem in plan- 
ning, is the ability to obtain comparable data. You cannot 
CDmpaie course with course, division with divisioni campus 
with campus, college with ciUegej unless you have data 
which are comparable. Using common terminology, the 
simple piece of data, like defining a full-time equivalent 
student, is a very difficult problem. Lou Bender and I have 
been working with state recnrds for communitj^ coUegas for 
a number of years. We havt? tried for five years to get the 
fifty state directors to come to a common agreement on what 
is a full'tlme equivalent student. This is impossible. The 
reason it is impossible is because each state has defined 
full-time equivalent in ways that are indigenous and ad- 
vantageous to that particular state and situation. To execute 
any sort of a change would upset procedures. So, there is not 
much we can do to get a common definition for a full-time 
equivalent student for aU 50 of the United States. Cr^^iit and 
non-credit is another problem area for obtaining comparable 
data. Many reports are conflicting with other reports since 
the data bas^ is not the same. 

The sixth problem in planning is differentiating between 
shorthand long-range pianning, It is sometimes necessary to 
head in one direction to achieve short-range goals and then 
reverse your field, so to speak, to attain long-range goals. This 
is not always well understood, not always adequately e^^- 
plained and not always c£Ufried out And that fact causes 
another kind of problem, the seventh problem. The seventh 
problem is based upon a philosophy of futurology. I am sure 
that you have heard of tiie Hudson Institute. Herbert Kahn, 
Director, describes two types of futurology needed in order 
to accomplish operational planning. There is descriptive 
futurology in which one predicts what Is going to happen in 
the future and then adjusts his actions to accomodate this 
prediction. The other kind of futurology is called normal 
futurobgy. Normative futurology looks at what may happdn 
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in the future. One then takes action which will affect that 
future. In other words, in planning, you can either control to 
some eKtent what happens in the future by using a philosophy 
of normative futurolo^ or you can merely react to what 
happens in the future by using a philosophy of descriptive 
tutUTology, I think the dichotomy between these two kinds 
of actions really has a great deal of influence on the kind of 
planning you may do. 



But what do we know about the future? J,W. Forrester, 
who works for Westinghouee^ said there were three things we 
know about the future: first, it will not be like the past (we 
knew it is going to be different from what the p^t has 
been); secondly, it is ve^ likely that the future will not be 
hke we think it's going to be; and thirdly, the rate of change 
will be faster than ever before. To the three items that Mr, 
Forrester mentioned, Green and Winstead added a fourth- 
Murphy's Law. Murphy's Law layi that if anything can 
possibly go wrong, it will. So if we know the future is not 
going to be like the past, we know it's not going to like we 
think it's going to be, and we know that the rate of change 
will be faster than ever before, and that iJ anytliing can 
possibly go wrong, it will; we do have a problem in planning. 



The planning process must take into account both the 
real and unreal problems and must follow soiiie very essential 
steps. Firet, you cannot plan without soine sort of organ i- 
national structure. There are five major ftinctions within a 
college operation. These functions are the executive role, the 
academic and instructional role? the student perionnel service 
role, the business operational role and the reiearch planning 
and development role. In most of the colleges in this country, 
the last function is inadequately handW and has little if my 
organiEationaJ structure. Fortunately, in Fiorlda this is not 
true. The development of the Interinstitutional Research 
Council at Gainesville has given us a baBis fcr doing research 
that has mutual value for all Florida community coUegei. 



The second step in planning^ after you have established 
the organisation^ is detennining the institution's objectives. 
Here again we have been fortunate in Florida in having a 
role assigned by the Legislature. We also have very excellent 
leadership at the local level which h^ aided iii the estabiish" 
ment of specific objectives for each institution, For example, 
it's very impresiive to see the differencea between the various 
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community colleges in Florida that are covered by the 
lepslatively assigned role, Your particular institutioii» with its 
emphasis on astronomy and the space industry a role to 
play that is very different from other iristitutions in the 
State. Other institutions have their own ^pes of specialties 
which gives them a reason for relating to their own 
comniunity. 

A third step is to clarify and quantify tfie exigting state 
of the institution-where we are, where have we been? We 
have to analyse our eKisting program. The self-study process, 
which all of our institutioni have carried on^ has been an 
important part of this action. In casing out a self^study. 
Green and Winstead* listed the kinds of data vvhlch seem to 
be essential in the development of planning. First of all, an 
institution has to clarify its own mission. It has to take what 
information it has from laws, regulations, and other places 
and clarify its own mission clarify it in a way that can be 
carried out in the local situation. Secondly, an institution has 
to look at its environment. It has to look at the economy 
within which it is existing. It has to look at the political 
structure within which it eKiits. It has to look at the kind of 
local influences that affect its daily life. Thirdly, an institu- 
tion has to look at its capabilities. What is it capable of doing 
and what does it need if it's going to be more capable? 
Fourth, an institution has to make certain of its part in the 
total picture of higher education. 

On the basis of this information^ the institution has to 
quantify and qualift^ its own goals and objectives for an 
immediate short-range plan, as well as a long-range plan. Then, 
the institution has to develop stoagegiei and progranis which 
carry out these goals and objectives. In some instances it may 
have to establish priorities and schedules because all things 
cannot be done at the same time. This is particutoly evident 
when resources become more scarce. There have to be some 
basic decisions about what is going to be emphasised and 
given first priority. There muit be an organisational structure 
set-up to carry out these particular priorities. Resources must 
be allocated to achieve these priorities. The final step, which 
we often do not take, is ttie process of evaluation.. There 
must be a welKdeveloped and continuous metiiodology for 
evaluating where we have been, what we have dom, mnd how 
well we have done it 

AfteF ' '%m things have been done, then we can develop 
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a model for what we would like the future to be. Actually, 
this model ought to be based on both normative and descrip- 
tive futurology. We ought to project the future, assuming we 
can control certain factors in the future. And finally, we 
aught to blue-sky a little bit and develop a scenario which 
describes what we would like the fut* re to be. When we have 
found out where we are, where we would like to go, and 
where we are likely to go, then vi^e can identify the gaps in 
between these points. That's the action we need to plan. 

Whpn one asks if planning is worthwhile, I guess it be- 
comes a ioolish question- Planning is not only worthwhile, 
it's em€} A, necessar:% and required. The most important 
part of pinnning, the item I would want to emphasize most, 
is that it is a process which involves the entire college commu- 
nity and it is far more important than the product you would 
have in the end without the process. 
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